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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


A WHITE mEpioM 


be prepared for the disease, which 
did by laying out a small medicine 
box, with the lid open, showing al 
the array of phials,&c. Taking out 
| my sextant, and putting on a pai 
of kid gloves—which accidentally I 
happened to have, and which im- 
pressed the natives enormously— 
intently examined the contents, 
Discovering the proper daza, I pre- 
pared a mixture, and then getting 
ready some ENO'S FRUIT SALT?, 
I sang an incantation—generally 
something about ‘ Three blue- bottles’ 
—over it. My voice not being 
astonishingly mellifiuous, it did duty 
capitally for a wizard’s. My pre- 
parations complete, and Brahim 
being ready with a gun, I dropped 
the Salt into the mixture ; simul- 
taneously the gun was fired, and, lo! 
up fizzed and sparkled the carbonic 
acid, causing the natives to shrink 


with intense dismay. . . . The chiefs, with fear and trembling, taste as it fizzes away.’—Through Masai Land. By 


JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S. 


HEALTH MAXIMS! 


Drepemeie can be uniformly cured—and 
always avoided—by the tollowing 
rules :— 

1, Eat thrice a day. 

2. Not an atom between meals. 

3. Nothing after noon-day dinner but some old bread 
and butter and one cup of hot drink. 

4. Spend at least half an hour at each meal. 

5. Cut up all anima! food into pea-sized pieces (also 
well chewed). 

6. Never eat so much as to cause the slightest un- 
comfortable sensation afterwards, 

7. Never work or study hard within half an hour of 
eating. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.— 14, Rue de la Paix, 
Paris.—A gentleman called in yesterday. He is 
a constant sufferer from chronic dyspepsia, and has 
taken all sorts of mineral waters. I recommended him 
to give your Salt a trial, which he did, and received 
great benefit. He says he never knew what it was to 
be without pain until he tried your Salt. and for the 
future shall never be without it in the house,’— 
M. BERAL. 


PAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN 

OUT !!—Any one whose duties require them to 
undergo mental or unnatural excitement, or strain— 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It 
acts like a charm. It allays Nervous Excitement, 
Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and 
too rich food. Its power in aiding digestion is most 
striking. It also restores the nervous system to its 
proper condition (by natural means). Use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. You cannot over-state its great value 
in keeping the blood pure and free from disease, 


HE DIET GENERALLY SUITABLE 
TO THE DYSPEPTIC is that which 
combines most nutriment with least bulk—raw native 
oysters (chewed) with fresh lemon-juice, they enrich 
the blood with the least effort.—J. C. E. 


OR ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION 
use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Every travelling 
trunk and household in the world qught to contain a 
bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Prepared from sound 
ripe fruit, as a health-giving, cooling, sparkling, and 
invigorating beverage for any season. It is the best 
Preventive and Cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood. Fevers, Pimples on the 
Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, 
Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, Constipation, 
Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of 
Errors in Eating and Drinking. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. 
Hurst, Vicar of Collery:—‘I have used your 
FRUIT SALT for many years, and have verified your 
statements. The thanks of the public are due to you 
for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering humanity. 
Long may you live to be a blessing to the world.’ 


NO’'S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY. 
—‘There were a few attacks of mild dysentery 
brought mainly ou by ill-considered devotion to brandy, 
or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the 
latter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which 
is simply invaluable.’—See ‘ Coral Lands,’ Vol. I. 


THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST 

WITHOUT THE ART OF EAT- 
ING.—A gentleman writes :—‘ When I feel out of 
sorts, I take a dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT one hour 
before dinner ; the effect is all I could wish. How to 
enjoy good food, that would otherwise cause biliousness, 


headache, or disordered stomach—use ENO’'S FRUIT 
SALT. 


Ss? CCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 

of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the orignal closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—ADAMS, 


CAUTION. Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the 
capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists, 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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Longman ’s Hlagrjine ¥ Piterary and General Adbertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING AD AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. LonGMANS & Co, 
"te Pasnaen Panpanentee Row, Lonpown, E.C. 





Is the ving the Shit Emollient Milk for Preserving and 
e Skin ever produced. It keeps the Skin Soft, 
hite, during te COLDEST WEATHER. 
Entirely Hemoves and Lea 
Boughnes 


r Preparati i 

iting rtments, it will be 
aS Cooling and Refreshing 

Bottles, Is., 2s. 6d. by th as = . Free for a. extra, Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 40. 6d., Son ter Of, tees 

M. BEETHAM «& THAM & SON. ‘chemists, Cheltenham. | M. REETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


jana 5 SATIN POLISH 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes. 


Highest Award at ev: International Exhibition wh>re exhibited, Paris, 1878, Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Melbourne and Frankfort, 1881; Berlin, 1877 ; Amsterdam, 1 1883, 


. Put on by cpenge attes e attached to Wire and Cork in each bottle. No polishing brush required. Dries in a 
a few minutes. sed by any lady without soiling her fingers 

| he SATIN POLISH is the most elegant article of the kind ever produced. Ladies’ shoes which have 

st become red and rough by wearing are restored to their original colour and a, and will not soil the skirts 

> tent Leather is improved by it. For Travelling Bags, Tranks, Harness, Carriage 

rr adise Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the leather nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 


Is the best in the market, and it can be used with good effect on Ornaments, Situs Frames, Iron and 
woe Og Fancy Work generally, as well as for Boots and Shoes 


yas aa Kept by all Wholesale Houses and all First-class Boot and Shoe 
Stores and Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


NEVER 


SOLD BEFORE IN ENGLAND AT THE PRICE. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


RICH SIRUPY 


CN #' A. ‘This Season’s Growth.’ 
1ls.64. CONGO, 


PER POUND. 
A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND HIGH QUALITY. 
COMPARE it with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


24 Ibs. sent Free per Parcels Post for 4s. 3d. to any post town in the United Kingdom and 
Channel Islands; or 64 Ibs. - for 10s. 9d., 83 Ibs. for 148, 104 ibs. for 178. 3d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


. : 11 Boro’ High Street, 8.E. 42 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, City 102 Westbourne Grove, W. King’s Cross, N. : 











Manchester—98 Market St. Birmingham—Quadrant, New St. Brighton—147 North 8t. 
Bristol—38 Corn St. Prestcn—104 Fishergate. Liverpool—1 Church 8t.; and Minster 
Buildings; and London Road. Hastings— Robertson St, and Havelock Road, 

Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be obtained for One Penny at all Post Offices. Bankers: Bank of 

England, London and County, London and _—— and National Provincial Bank of — 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 








Just ready. Three vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


CHILDREN 


OF 


GIBEON. 








BY 


WALTER BESANT, 


Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. 





WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


By Wixxkte Coins, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 








3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THAT OTHER PERSON. 


By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Author of ‘Thornicroft’s Model’ &c. 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘Strange Stories,’ ‘ Philistia, ‘Babylon,’ &c. 





NEW BOOK BY COMMANDER CAMERON, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘BLACK PRINCE’ PRIVATEER, 


COMMANDED BY ROBERT HAWKINS, MASTER MARINER. 
By Commander V. Loverr CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MAcNAB. 








MR, CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


A FOTAGCR F090. SERB CAPR. 


By W. CLARK RvssELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ 
*On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ &c. 





Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
ELECTIONEERING IN THE OLD DAYS. 


Showing the State of Political Parties and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from the 
Stuarts to Queen Victoria. 
Illustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. 
By JosErH Grego, Author of ‘Rowlandson and his Works,’ ‘ The Life of Gillray,’ &c, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








NEW VOLUMES O 


Now ready. 2 vols. demy &vo, 32s. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: the Catholic Reaction. 


In Two Parts. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 

Author of ‘Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ ‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ ‘Italian Byways,’ &c. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 
Royal $vo., price 12s. 6d, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 

Volume VIII. (BURTON—CANTWELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume 1X, will be published on January 1, 1887, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
Intending Subscribers can enter their Names with any Bookseller. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAYW’S WORKS. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d., in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover, 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. ! vol. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :— 


VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON; A 


little Dinner at Timmins’s. 1 vol. 


HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 2 vols. THE NEWCOMES. 2 vols. 


And further Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO”’S POPULAR 2s. Gd. SERTES. 
Now ready. Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF W. M, 


THACKERAY, chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. W. PAGE ROBERTS. 
Immediately, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LIBERALISM IN RELIGION, and other Sermons. By 


W. Pace Roserts, M.A., Minister of S. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, 
Author of ‘ Law and God,’ ‘ Reasonable Service,’ &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In November. With Vignette Title-page. Large crown 8vo. 63. 
MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND’S LIFE. 
Immediately. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. ; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 


GrorGE C, Bompas, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND’S ‘NOTES AND JOTTINGS? 
Immediately. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s.; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE. By the 


late FRANK BUCKLAND. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S ‘POPULAR NOVELS’ 
Immediately, Cheap Edition, with 8 Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of ‘ John Herring,’ ‘ Mehalah,’ &. 


In November. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN? 
At all the Libraries. In 3 vols. Post 8vo. 


LADY BRANKSMERE. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs. 


Geoffrey, &c. . 








NEW EDITION OF FERRIER’S ‘FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN’ 
Now ready. Second Edition, Re-written, with many new Illustrations. 8vo. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. By Davin Ferrier, M.D; 


LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, Physician to King’s College Hospital, 
Physician to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 








THE COMPLETION OF 


LIFE OF SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., M.D., D.C.L. 


Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by his 
Sons. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Vor. L—AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Price 16s. Vor, II—MEMOIRS, Price 16s. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA FACE TO FACE IN ASIA. 
A Record of Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant A.C. Yare, 
Bombay Staff Corps. Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Daily Telegraph, &e. &c. 
with the Afghan Boundary Commission. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 


(Immediately. 


SPORT. IN THE HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND wira Rop anp Gun. By Tom Sprepy. Second Edition. Revised and 


Enlarged. With Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Hore Creatocke, C.B., C.M.G., and others. 
8vo. 15s. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. By Mrs. Otirxant, 
Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND s PT HER 
POEMS. By Professor Aytoun. Fep. 8vo. printed from a new type, 3s. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By C. F. Gorvon eosient: With 


Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 25s. 


GRANITE CRAGS OF CALIFORNIA. By the same Author. 


New Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Printed from a New 
and Legible Type. In 24 Volumes, price £6, Each Volume, price 5s., may be had 
separately, 

Contents: ADAM BEDE, 2 vols.—Tae MILL on THE FLO0ss, 2 vols.—SiaS MARNER—THE LiPreD VEIL— 

Brorser JAcos, 1 vol.—SceENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 2 vols.—FRLIx HOLT, 2 vols.—ROMOLA, 2 vols.—MIDDLE- 


MARCH, 8 vols,—DANIEL DeronpAa, 3 vols.—THE SpaNisH Gypsy, 1 vol.—JUBAL, AND OTHER POEMS, Old 
and New, 1 vol.—ImMpRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS Socu, 1 vol.—Essays, 1 vol.—LiFEk, 3 vols. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Editions. Crown 8vo. 
With Illustrations. Viz, :— 
ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 6d. FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 3s. 6d 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3s, SILAS MARNER. 2s, 6d, ROMOLA. 3s. 6d. DANIEL DERONDA. 
7s.6d, MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. 


A STRANGE INHERITANCE. By F. M. F. Sxexe, Author of 
‘Hidden Depths.’ 3 vols. post 8v0. 25s, 6d, 


NORAH MORIARTY; or, Revelations of Modern Irish 
y 


Life mos Reape, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 17s. 


ZORAH: a Love-Tale of Modern Egypt. By Etisasern Batcu 
(D.T.S.). Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emmy Lawzess, Author of 
‘A Chelsea Householder,’ ‘ ‘Millionaire's Cousin,’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM. By Colonel Sir Cuartes W. Witson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., &. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 2s, 6d. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
A Popular Account. By Colonel T. P. Wurrs, R.E, Crown 8yo. 6s, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


BOOKS FOR 


THE SEASON. 








NEW 
Caldecott , Randolph). ~ Personal 


Career. By HENRY 
oo ovithe 170 ; o> nearly 100 
of which hitherto unpublished. Square 8vo. cloth 
extra, 14s. A few copies only will be printed 
forming an Edition de Luxe, 21s. 


Lamb (Chas -).— Essays of Elia (Selec- 
tions from). ith over 100 Woodcut Illustrations 
by Charles 0. Murray. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Claude Lorrain. By Owzn J. Duxtza. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Numerous Illustrations. 
ee a new volume of ‘The Great Artists’ 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Song of the Three Children 


. H. J. Boot, ©. 0, Murray, E. E. Dell, Charles 
Whymper, E. Galland, P, Macnab, and engraved 
on wood by R. Paterson. Square 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


Wild Animals Photographed and 
Described. Illustrated with Phototype Reproduc- 
tions of Photographs from Life. By J. Fortun& 
Nort, Major Canadian Active Militia. Super-royal 
8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, 35s, 


Harper’s Magazine. Christmas Number. 
Elaborately Illustrated. Nov. 20, ls, 





NEW BOOKS 

An Aretic Province.—Alaska and the 
Seal Islands. By Henry W, Exwiorr. Lllustrated 

- many Drawings from Nature,and Maps. Demy 


8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 
Three Thousand Miles throu. ugh Brazil. 
By JAmMEs W. WELLS, M.Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S. With 
Illustrations and Maps, and an Appendix of 


Statistics. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


The Far Interior: a Narrative of Travel 
and Adventure, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
across the Zambesi, to the Lake Regions of Central 
Africa. By WALTER Montacu Kerr, C.E., 
F.R.G.8. With Illustrations and a carefull 
prepared Map. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 





OF TRAVEL. 
Main (Mrs., formerly Mrs, Fred 


Burnaby). —High Life and Towers of Silence. By 
the Author of ‘The High Alps in Winter; or, 
Mountaineering in Search of Health,’ Crown 8yo. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d, 


To Lake Tan nganyika ina Bath-chair. 
By Anyiz B. Honk. With Portraits and Maps of 
the Route and Lake Tanganyika, by E. C. Hore, 
F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo, 


Persia as it is: being Sketches of Modern 
Persian Life and Character. By Dr. 0, J. WILLS, 
Crown 8vo. 





BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Phelps (Samuel).—Life and Life-work 


of Samuel Phelps. By W. May PHELPs and Jonny 
FORBES-ROBERTSON. Demy 8vo, With Portraits. 


Napoleon and Marie Louise: Memoirs 

Napoleon and Marie Louise. By Madame 

Seaaae one of the First Ladies of the Empress 
Marie Louise. Ciown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Annals of the Life and Work of 
William Shakespeare. By J. CUNDALL. [IIlus- 
trated. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Fortunes made in Business. 
Ill, Demy 8vo. 16s, 


Volume 


A Generation of Judges. By their 
Reporter. Giving Sketches of the Lives of 
Twenty-three Judges who held office = the 
last twelve years. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


Heroes of Industry. Original Biographies, 
h Sixteen Portraits. By Major Jonzs, U.S. 

Cc Toned for Wales, Author of ‘The Life of Joseph 
Cowen, M.P.’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Wars of Queen Victoria’s Reign, 1837 
to 1887. By the Hon, Mrs, ArnmyTaGce. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

The @ History of Norway. By Professor 

ALMAR BovEseNn. 12mo. fully Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 





GENERAL L 


The Book Fancier; or, the Romance of 
Book ee a Percy FITZGERALD, Fep. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s 


Wisdom Chips. By the same Author. 


Small crown 16mo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 





ITERATURE. 


Myth-land. By F. Epwarp Hurms, F.LS., 
F.S.A., Author of ‘Familiar Wild Flowers’ kee, 
Small erown 8yo, cloth extra, beyelled boards, 5s. 


Health for the People, By De. ANDREW 
Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d 


A NEW ADDITION TO ‘LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS,’ 
John Jerome : His Thoughts and Ways. A Book without Beginning. By Jzan Incxtow, 
thor of ‘ Sarah de Berenger’ &c. _Crown 80. cloth, 5s. 


CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Ivory King: a Popular History of the 
Elephant and its Allies. By Cuas. F. HoLpEr. 
Large — 8vo, with many Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 8s. 6d. 

NEW WORK BY MISS L. M. ALO0TT, AUTHOR 

OF ‘LITTLE WOMEN 
Jo’ 8 Boys, and How they Turned Out; 
ae. Little Men.’ Small post 8vo, cloth 
ex! te 





TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 


Verne {Sules). —A Lottery Takes : 2 8 
Tollemarken. Fully Illustrated. Square 
pant 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Verne (Jules).—Mathias Sandorf. 
Fully Illustrated. Square crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIV cee. 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E. c, 


























Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s New Books. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 1815. By Spencer 


WaLpote. VolumesIV.and V. 8vo. 36s. 








*,* These volumes will conclude the work. They commence with an account of the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration in 1841. The domestic history is carried down to the final defeat of the Protectionists on 
Mr. Gladstone’s budget of 1853 ; the foreign policy till the conclusion of the Crimean War ; the History of India 
—to which half a volume is devoted —to the close of the Indian Mutiny in 1858, 


A HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF BROCAS OF BEAURE- 


PAIRE AND ROCHE COURT, Hereditary Masters of the Royal Buckhounds. With some account of 
the English Government of Aquitaine. By Montacu Burrows, Captain R.N., M.A., F.S.A., Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With 26 Illustrations of Memorial Brasses, 
Seals, &c. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: THE PURITAN COLONIES. 


By J. A. DoYL#, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. [Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 


By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, LL.D., Fellow of All Sonls College, Oxford. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644, 8vo. 21s. 
[Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD. OF 


THE REFORMATION. By M. Creienton, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge. Vols, III, and IV. The Italian Princes, 8vo. 24s. [Nearly ready. 


OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY, from the Babylonian 


Captivity to the Present Time. By the Author of ‘About the Jews since Bible Times,’ Revised by 
M, FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D, With 3 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF MY LIFE. By Admiral Hosarr Pasna. Edited 


by Mrs, Hopart. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Jn @ few days. 


REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS OF SIR FRANCIS HAS- 


TINGS DOYLE, 1813-1885. 8vo. 16s, 


LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS selected from the Writings 


of JEAN INGELOW. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, plain ; 3s. cloth, gilt. (Nearly ready. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. With 2 coloured 


Plates and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s.6d. Large Paper Edition—only One Hundred copies 
printed. Royal 8vo. 15s. [Nearly ready. 


THE ROTIFERA, or ‘ Wheel Animalcules.’ By C. T. Hupson, 


LL.D, assisted by P. H. Gossz, F.R.S. Illustrated by Thirty Plates of Coloured Figures, drawn from life 
by the Authors, and including almost all the known British Species. 2 vols. 4to, £3. 10s. (or in 6 parts, 
4to. price 10s, 6d. each). (Jn a few days. 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT. By F. 


DAVENPORT, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Roya’ Academy of Music. [Nearly ready. 


ENGLISH GLEES AND PART-SONGS: an Inquiry into their 


Historical Development. By Wm. ALEX. BARRETT, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Vicar-Ch.:al of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Examiner in Music to the Society of Arts, &. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GAS ENGINE. By Dvueatp CLerx. With 101 Illustra- 


trations and Diagrams, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 












TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF THE STEAM ENGINE. By GroreeC. V. 


Hotmes, Whitworth Scholar; Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects. Fully Illustrated. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 











NOTICE.—The following, amongst other novel and valuable 
features, will appear in the New Volume of 


Cassell’s Magazine, 


Commencing with the December Number, price 7d. 


Letters from the Planets. | How to be Happy, though 
By a Roving Commissioner. | Single. By the Author of ‘ How 

New Employments for. to be Happy, though Married.’ 
Gentlewomen. | Our Talents, and What to Do 

Pretty Homes, and How to| With Them. Hints for People 
Make Them. Clear and Prac- of Intelligence and Enterprise. 
tical Descriptions of Artistic | New Series of Prize Compe- 


Recreations for the Household. | titions open to all Readers. 
The following New Serial Stories will appear in the course of 
the Volume :— 
Life’s Fitful Fever. By the | A Step in the Dark, Prize 
Author of ‘Dorothy Travers,’ Serial Story. 
‘In a Minor Key,’ &c. A Man of the Name of John. 


*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from the Publishers. 














NOW READY, PART 1,* price 7d., of 
The NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


Cassell’s History of England 


With about 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A LARGE NUMBER OF WHICH WILL BE FROM 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS specially 
executed for this Edition by the first Artists of the day. 


‘The most interesting, instructive, and entertaining history of our 
country which has yet seen the light.’—Sranparp. 


* A Handsome Fine-Art Presentation Plate is given with PART 1, consisting of a 
beautiful reproduction of the celebrated Picture by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., entitled 
‘THE ARMADA IS IN SIGHT.’ In order to obtain the perfection of effect 
desired, three separate printings have been employed, and the result is a plate produced in 
the highest style of Art, well worthy of permanent preservation. 


NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particulars of nearly 
On THovsanp Votumes published by Messrs. Cassetn & Company, ranging in price 
from Threepence to Twenty-five Guineas, will be sent on request post-/ree to 
any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrtep, Ludgate Hill, London. 























SEELEY & CO,, 


BSSEX STRABT, STRAND. 
(Late of 54 Fleet Street.) 








Just published, price 21s. cloth, gilt edges. 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By P. G. 


Hamerton, Author of ‘ Etching and Etchers,’ ‘The Graphic Arts,’ ‘ Landscape,’ &c. &c. With 14 Plates 
and many Vignettes. 
*,* Also a Large Paper Edition (limited to 75 copies), half-morocco, price £4. 4s. 
Shortly. 
THE SAONE: a Summer Voyage. By P. G. Hamerton. With many 
Tilustrations by J. Pennell. : 
Just published. 


EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS, and their Predecessors on the Lower 


Rhine. By W. M. Conway, Roscoe Professor of Art, University College, Liverpool. With 29 Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth. 
hortly, price 21s. 


8 
PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. Twenty Plates by Ernest 
GEORGE LALANNE LHERMITTE, &c. &c. Imperial 4to. cloth, gilt edges. 
Shortly, price 7s. 6d. 


JAMES HANNINGTON, First Bishop of Equatorial Africa. 


A History of his Life and Work, 1¢47-85. By E. C. Dawson, M.A. Oxon, Incumbent of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Edinburgh. With Portrait and Illustrations, after the Bishop’s own Sketches. 8vo. cloth. 


Just published, price 5s, 
STORIES OF THE MAGICIANS. By Professor A. J. Cuurcu. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. 
By the same Rathor. 
Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. 5s. | The Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
Stories from Homer. 5s. 3s. 6d. 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 5s. A Traveller’s True Tale from Lucian. 3s.6d. 
Stories from Virgil. 5s. Heroes and Kings. 1s. 6d. 
Stories of the East, from Herodotus. 5s. The Chantry Priest of Barnet: a Tale of the 
The Story of the Persian War. 5s. | Two Roses. 5s. 
Stories from Livy. 5s. With the King at Oxford. 5s. 
Just published, price 6s. 
FOREST OUTLAWS; or, St. Hugh and the King. By the Rev. E. 
Giiu1aT, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School, With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. 
Shortly, price 6s. 


AN ITALIAN PILGRIMAGE. By Mrs. Pennett. With many 


Illustrations by J. Pennell. 8vo. cloth. 
Shortly, price 5s. 


FATHER ALDUR: a Water Story. By A. Giserne. With 16 Illus- 
trations, 8vo. cloth. By the same Author. 


Sun, Moon, and Stars. 5s. | The World’s Foundations. 5s. 
Among the Stars, 5s. 
Shortly, price 5s. 


PEARL OF THE SEA. by M. E. Wixcuester, Author of ‘ A Nest of 


Sparrows.’ 
Shortly, price 5s. 


IN FOUR REIGNS: the Journal of Althea Allingham, from George III. 


to Victoria. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 8vo. cloth. 
By the same Author. 


Constantia Carew. 5s. Under the Mendips. 5s. 
Memories of Troublous Times. 5s. Mrs. Willoughby’s Octave. 5s, 
The Rochemonts. 5s. Dorothy’s Daughters. 5s. 

Lady Alice 5s. Job Singleton’s Heir. 5s. 

Life’s Aftermath. 5s. Joanna’s Inheritance. 5s, 

A Lily Among Thorns. 5s. Nowadays. 5s. 

Heights and Valleys. Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal. 5s. 
Helen’s Diary. 5s. Brothers and Sisters. 5s. 
Christobel Kingscote. 5s. Edward’s Wife. 5s. 

The.Old Gateway. 5s. Violet Douglas. 5s. 

In Colston’s Days. 5s. Milicent Legh. 5s. 

In the East Country. 5s. The Mistress of Tayne Court. 5s 
Benvenuta. 5s. The Tower on the Cliff. 1s. 





London : SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand; and all Booksellers, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF SELECT STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 








The History of Rome. From 


the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. 
By Professor THEODOR MoMMSEN. Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by 
Professor Dickson. With an Introduction by 
Dr. ScHMITZ. The PorpuLar EDITION, in 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. £2. 6s. 6d.; or sold separately— 
Vols. I. and II., 21s.; Vol. ITI., 10s. 6d.; Vol. 1V., 
with Index, 15s. Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 
4 vols. demy 8vo. £3. 15s. These Volumes not 
sold separately. 


The History of Greece. 


From the Earliest Times down to 337 B.c. From 
the German of Dr. Exnst Curtivs, Rector of the 
University of Berlin. By A. W. Warp, M.A. 
5 vols, demy 8vo. with Index, £4, 10s.; or each 
volume separately, 185. 


The History of Antiquity. 


From the German of Professor Max DUNCKER. By 
Evetyn Asport, M.A,, LL.D.,of Balliol College 
Oxford. 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each volume can i. 
obtained separately, 21s. 


The History of the Great 


French Revolution. From the French by M.TutiErs, 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 fine Engravings 
and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages 
referred to in the Work, engraved on Steel by 
WILLIAM GREATBACH. 5 vols. demy 8vo. 36s, 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bona- 


parte. By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE Bour- 
RIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited, with 
Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and Notes, by 
Colonel R. W. Pxrpps, late Royal Artillery. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo. with 36 Illustrations on Steel, 42s. 


s = . 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; or the Popular 
Edition, the Twenty-ninth, crown 8vo. 6s, 


The History of the Rise and 


Progress of the English Constitution. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Formation and Develop- 
ment of the English Constitution, avoiding all 
Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Life of Mary Queen 


of Scots. From the French of M. MienzT. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits. 6s. 
* The standard authority on the subject.’ 
Daity News. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 


From the French of M. Guizor, By ANDREW 
ScoBLk. Crown 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s. 





The Lives of the Arch- 


bishops of Canterbury, from St. Augustine to 
Juxon. By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Twelve vols. 
demy 8vo. £9; or the following volumes sold 
separately as shown :—Vol. I., 15s.; Vol. IIj, 15s. ; 
Vols. III, and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. 
aCd VII., 30s.; Vol. VIII., 15s.; Vol. IX., 15s.; 
Vol. X., 15s,; Vol. XL, 15s. ; Vol. XII, 15s, 


Recollections of a Literary 


Life. With Selections from her Favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Popular Edition. One vol, crown 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 6s. 

‘Consists of vivid portraits of great literary Cele- 
brities, admirable criticisms, and delightful anecdotes, 
constituting a miscellany of sterling value and en- 
chanting interest.,—MorNING Post. 

‘An attractive medley of personal anecdotes and 
gems of literature..—SPECTATOR. 


s 
Unpublished Letters of Jane 
Austen to her Relations, 1796-1815. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Right Hon. Lord 
BRABOURNE. Two vols. large crown 8vo. with 
Frontispieces, 24s. 


Our Old Actors. By Henry 


BarTon BAKER, Author of ‘ French Society from 
the Fronde to the Great Revolution.’ With a 
Portrait of Peg Woffington. Popular Edition , 
Revised. One vol. crown 8vo., 6s, 


The Lives of Eminent Vio- 


linists. By Dr. Pareson. One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

* We have no common pleasure in recommending 

this book to the particular attention of all who delight 
in the author’s favourite instrument.’—GLOBE. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or, 
Mirth and Maryels. By the Rev. RicHarD HARRIS 
BARHAM. Each Edition copiously illustrated by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier. 

The ILLUSTRATED EpITION, £1. 1s. The CARMINE 

EpITIOoN, 10s. 6d. The EDINBURGH EDITION, 6s. The 

POPULAR EDITION, 3s. 6d. 


a s J s 
Curiosities of Natural His- 
tory. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. In Four 
Series, each obtainable separately, 3s. 6d.; or, the 
Set, complete in 4 vols., 14s. 


= . + J 
Miss Ferrier’s Novels. 
Library Edition. 6 vols. The Set, 30s.; or separ- 
ately as under :— 
MARRIAGE, 2 vols., 10s. The INHERITANCE, 
2 vols., 10s. DESTINY, 2 vols., 10s. 


. = 
The only Complete Editions 
of Jane Austen’s Novels are those published by 
Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son :— 
1, The StEvENTON EpiTiI0n. Sold in Sets only, 
6 vols., £3. 3s. 
2. The PopuLAR EDITION, 6 vols., 36s.; each 
vol. separately, 6s. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS, 





Journals in Hydrabad and Kash- 
mir. By Sir RicHarD TEMPLE, K.C.S.L, &c., &c, 
Edited by Capt. R. C. TempLE. With Maps, 
Chromo-lithographs, and other Ilustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. 


Advance Australia! An Account 
of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement 
in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. 
By the Hon. HarRotp Fincu-HaTTon. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

(Ready. 


History of India under Victoria, 
from 1836 to 1880. By Capt. Lionen J. TROTTER, 
Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in 
India,’ ‘Warren Hastings: a. Biography,’ &c. 
2 vols. 


Through the Long Day: An Auto- 


biography, By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. 2 vols. 


The Orders of Chivalry, English 
and Foreign, Existing and Extinct, brought down 
to the present time. Compiled from original 
authorities by Capt. J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, 
Author of ‘Commentaries on the Punjab Cam- 
paign, 1848-49,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. 


Colonial France: Its History, Ad- 
ministration, and Commerce. By Capt. C. B. 
NorMAN, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal 
Staff-Corps, Author of ‘America; or, the Cam- 
paign of 1877,’ ‘Tonkin; or, France in the Far 
East.’ 


Northern Hellas. Travels and 
Studies in Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, and the 
Islands of the Ionian and Thrakian Seas. Withan 
Appendix on ‘The Methods of Historical Study.’ 
By J. S. SrTuART-GLENNIE, M.A., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Twovols. With Seven 
Maps. 


Recollections of a Chaplain in 
the Royal Navy. Being Notes and Scenes from 
the Writings of the Rev. G. W. Tucker, M.A., 
late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of 
Ramsay, Essex. Oompiled and Edited by his 
Wipow. With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir 
W. Kine Hatt, K.C.B. 


Eminent Women Series. Edited 
by Jonn H. Incraw. NEW VOLUMES: 
Margaret of Angouélme, Queen of 
Wavarre. By A. Mary F. Roptnson. Mrs. 
Siddons. By Mrs. A. Kexnarp. Madame 
de Staél. By Brita Durry. 


William the Third. By W. H. Tor. 
RIANO, Barrister at-Law, M.A., Trinity College, 
Oambridge, late Grand Secretary of the English 
Orange Association. Second Edition. 





Naval Reform. Translated from 
the late Mons. Gabriel Charmes’ ‘La Réforme de 
la Marine,’ by J. E. GorpON-CUMMING. 


Edgar Allan Poe: His Life, Letters, 
and Opinions. By Joun H. INGRAM, Editor of 
‘Eminent Women Series,’ New edition. 


Ranch Life in California. [x- 
tracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M, H. 
Illustrated. 


Its Own Reward. By J. Sats 
Lioyp, Author of ‘ Shadows of the Past,’ ‘ Honesty 
Seeds,’ &c. With Ilustrations. 


The Defence of Kahun. A For- 
gotten Episode of the First Afghan War. By 
CHARLES REYNOLDS WILLIAMS. 


emoir of Captain Dalton, 
H.H.I.C.8,, Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. By 
CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Life and 
Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.’ With Por- 
trait and Two Plans. 


The Nation in Arms. From the 


German of Lieut.-Colonel BARON VON DER GOL'TZ. 


The Lesters. By F. M. F. Skene, 


Author of ‘ Hidden Depths’ &c. Two vols. 


Sketches of some Distinguished 
Anglo-Indians. By Col. W. F. B. LAurtTE, Retired 
Royal Madras Artillery, Author of ‘ Orissa, and 
the Temple of Jagannath,’ ‘ Narrative of Second 
Burmese War,’ ‘ Ashé Fyee, the Eastern or Fore- 
most Country,’ &c. New and enlarged Edition. 


Charon, and Sermons from the 
Styx. By the Author of ‘The Rosicrucians.,’ 


Peggy. By Mrs. Damanr. 
Worldly Anecdotes. By J. W. 


SHERER, C.S.I., Author of ‘Who is Mary,’ &c. 
Inscribed to Edmund Yates. 


My Hundred Swiss Flowers. By 
Mrs. PRATTEN. With more than 100 Illustrations 
by the Author. 


India on the Eve of the British 


Conquest. By Prof.SipNEY OWEN. New Edition. 


The ‘Sacred’ Kurral of Tiru- 
vallnra-Nayanar. With Introduction, Grammar, 
Translation, Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance, 
By the Rev, G. U. Pops, M.A., D.D., some time 
Fellow of the Madras University, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the German Oriental 
Society. Demy,8vo. 25s. [Ready. 
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London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


ae PAALVS va 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR I886, 


Being the Christmas BWumber of fhe Arf Bournal, 


CONSISTS OF 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


OF 


L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 


BY 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 


About +0 Illustrations, including G6 full-page Etchings 
and Engravings. 





Bound in a handsome cover, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR F. LEIGHTON, BART., P.R.A.; 
SIR J. E. MILLAIS, BART., R.A.; L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE RIVIERA, BOTH EASTERN AND WESTERN. 


By Huey Macmi.ian, D.D. Illustrated with 24 Full-page Illustrations, and nearly 150 in the Text. 
CANNES, NICE, MONTE CARLO, MONACO, MENTONE, VENTIMIGLIA, SAN REMo, &c. &c, 
‘The book is one of superior character, and the illustrations are numerous and tasteful; an excellent map of 
the Riviera is prefixed to it, which is a constant help to the reader.’.—ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 
‘Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so picturesquely illustrated as that just 
published. . . . Admirably executed woodcut illustrations.—THkr QUEEN. 
‘ As complete, and at the same time attractive, an account of the Riviera as any we have met with.’ 


LITERARY WORLD. 
* All intending visitors to the Mediterranean shores will find this book an excellent companion.’—GraPpuic. 








Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 


ITALY, FROM THE ALPS TO MOUNT ETNA. With 164 
Illustrations. 
* Not only nome a most useful companion for travellers to the Sunny South, but well deserves a prominent 
place in a lady’s library, on her drawing-room table, and amongst her Christmas presents.’—THE QUEEN. 
‘It is a gift that would be received with pleasure by a friend of any age outside the nursery..—Morn1nG Post. 





Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 


ROME, ITS CHURCH MONUMENTS, ARTS AND 


ANTIQUITIES. With nearly 170 Illustrations. (A Companion Work to Italy, see above.) 





Price £1. 1s. each vol. By ELISEE RECLUS. Translated and Edited by Professor A. H. KEANE. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. General Features—Topography—Statisties—Government, and 
Administration. 


THE EARTH. A Descriptive History of the Physical Phenomena of the Life of our Globe. 
THE OCEAN. Atmosphere and Life. 


The above Volumes are all uniform in size, and contain about 250 Engravings in the text and 
25 Coloured Maps in each vol. 





London: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Lumtrep, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


SHOOTING. 


LORD WALSINGHAM and SIR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
LORD LOVAT, LORD CHARLES KERR, the Hon. G. LASCELLES, 
and A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. 


With 21 Full-page Illustrations and 149 Woodcuts in the text by A. J. Sruart-Wort ey, 
Harper Pennineton, C. Wuymprr, J. G. Mittats, G. E. Loner, and J. H. Oswatp Brown, 











Vout. I. FIELD AND COVERT. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vor. Il. MOOR AND MARSH. — Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





SHOOTING. 


‘The best work ever written upon shooting.’ 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


‘Every page is fresh, natural, practical, and unartificial—the work of real sportsmen.’ 


SHOOTING TIMES. 


‘ The illustrations are splendidly turned out and typical, No man who is fond of the gun 
can afford to be without these volumes,’ 


VANITY FAIR. 
‘There is no padding; every page is worth reading and should be read. On every page 
signs of ability and honesty appear, and an interleaved copy is perhaps the best addition that 
could be made to the gun-room bookshelf of a country house,’ 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 
‘We must now take leave of these ably edited and ably written volumes. They are not 
only minute and painstaking with regard to the smallest serviceable details, but they are 
comprehensive to the point of exhaustion of the subjects they profess to treat.’ 


FIELD. 
‘ These two volumes will prove a welcome addition to shooting literature, and at the present 
time of year cannot fail to be appreciated by sportsmen in all parts of the country, whether their 
sporting instincts lead them to the moor, the field, or the covert.’ 


TIMES. 

‘The names of the Authors were guarantee enough for the knowledge, but we were gratified 
rather than surprised by the uniform charm of the style. For we have always found that the 
most finished sportsmen can handle the pen almost as deftly as the gun. The numerous illustra- 
tions with which these volumes are enriched are as spiritedly realistic as they are suggestively 
artistic. The figures and the heads that may have been drawn from fancy suggest the idea of 
striking portraits ; the attitudes are so many studies for the instruction of the novice; while the 
surroundings and backgrounds, whether in the woods or in the open, are invariably in dramatic 
harmony with the sport they delineate.’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0’s New Books. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


HUNTING. By his Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and MOWBRAY 
MORRIS. With Contributions by the EARL OF SUFF OLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
REV. E. W. L. DAVIES, DIGBY COLLINS, and ALFRED T, WATSON. 
With Coloured’ Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by J. STUR GESS, J. CHARLTON, and 

GNES M. BIDDULPH. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


FISHING. By u. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, HENRY R. FRANCIS, M.A.. MAJOR JOHN P. 
TRAHERNE, G. CHRISTOPHE DAVIES, W. SENIOR (‘Redspinner’), THOS 
ANDREWS, H. 8. HALL, and R. B. MARSTON 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations of Tackle, Bait, &c. Second Edition 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations of Tackle, Bait, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RACING and STEEPLE-CHASING. By the EARL OF SUFFOLK, 

W.G. CRAVEN, the HON. F. LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and ALFRED 

r: een ATSON . With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. STURGESS. 
Town vo. 108. 6d. 


OCEANA; or, England and Her Colonies. By samzEs 
ANTHONY’ FR OUDE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone, Crown 8vo. 
price 2s. boards ; 2s. ea. cloth. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SOCIAL ARROWS. By Lord BRABAZON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


*.* This book is a reprint of articles on Open Spaces—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men and Women 
—Over Population—The Overworked Shop Assistant—Social Wants of London, &c., contributed by the Author 
at various times to Magazines and Newspapers, 


THE LAW OF ALLOTMENTS. Being a Treatise on the Law relating to 


the Allotment of Land for the Labouring Poor. With the Statutes and Notes, and a collection of Forms 
— —” By T. HALL HALL, M.A.,, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8yo. 
price 7s. 


LONGMANS? SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By GEorRGE G. CHIS- 
M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. With 61 Illustra- 
ps i Diagrams. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

*,* In this book an attempt is made at a new departure in the teaching of Geography by providing a text- 
book: which is founded on the results and methods following from the great advance which has taken place in 
Geographical Science and Teaching on the Continent, and especially in Germany. The aim of the Author has 
been to exclude from the book almost all details which pupils cannot be expected to keep permanently in mind, 
but to take care that what the book does contain should consist of what is most effective as discipline, and of 
most importance to know. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the REV. CANON CREIGHTON. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN OTHER LANDS; or, The 


Spiritual Expansion of England. By Rev. H. W. TUCKER, M.A., Secretary to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 


THE HISTORY of the REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE G. PERRY, M.A., Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Waddington. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL in the EIGHTEENTH 
— By JOHN HENRY OVERTON, M.A., Canon of Lincoln and Rector of 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, each. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By GRANT | SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). 
ALLEN. By H. D. TRAILL. 
MARLBOROUGH. By GEORGE | ADMIRAI, BLAKE. By DAVID 
SAINTSBURY. HANNAY. 
STEELE. By AUSTIN DOBSON. RALEIGH. By EDMUND GOSSE. 


BEN JONSON. By J. A. SYMONDS. 




















London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








SCIENTIFIC WORKS by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 












The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and 
Life of the Planetary System. With 9 Litho- 
graphic Plates (7 coloured) and 100 Drawings on 
Wood, Crown 8vo. 14s, 


Other Worlds than Ours: the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of 
Recent Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 
14 Illustrations; Maps, Charts, Sections, and 
Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all 
Forms of Cycloidal Curves, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c. and of Matter projected from 
a oe With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo. 

0s. 6d. 


_The Orbs Around Us: Familiar 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns, 
With Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and 
Coming, from the First Observed A.D. 1639 to the 
Transit of A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), in- 


cluding an Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 
1874, and a Note on the Results obtained by the 
British Expeditions ; with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 











Light Science for Leisure Hours 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural 
Phenomena, &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the Transits 
of Venus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 
10 Plates. 8vo. 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With many 
Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 


Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). With 
an Introduction on the Study of the Stars. 
Illustrated by 9 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers 
and Students, in Twelve Circular Maps, showing 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebulew, &c. With 
2 Index Plates. Folio, 15s. or the Twelve Mays 
only, 12s, 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches 
into, and New Views respecting the Constitution 
of the Heavens. With 22 Charts (4 coloured) and 

22 Diagrams, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





How to Play Whist, with the Laws 
and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, and 
Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘ Five or CLUBS’ 
(RICHARD A. PRocTOR). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘Five oF CLuss’ (RICHARD A. 
Proctor). 16mo. ls, 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series 
of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
RicHarD A. ProcTor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an 
Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 
Twelve Large Maps, By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Imperial 8vo, 5s. . 

With 


Strength and Happiness. 


9 Illustrations. By RicharD A. Procror. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty- 
eight Sun-views of the Earth, and Twenty-four 
Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. By RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Demy 4to. 5s. 


The Star Primer: Showing the 
Starry Sky, Week by Week, in Twenty-four 
Hourly Maps. By RicHarp A.Procror. Crowo 
4to, 28, 6d 





THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 








Nature Studies. 


Knowledge. 
THOMAS FosTER, EDWARD CLOpD, and RICHARD 


Reprinted from 


By GRANT ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 


A. Procror, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
Knowledge. By EDWARD CLODD, ANDREW WILSON, 


THOMAS Foster, A. C. RUNYARD, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Our Place Among Infinities: a 


Series of Essays contrasting our Little Abode in 
Space and Time with the Infinities around us. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series 


of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown 
vo. Os, 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 






FURNISH THROUGHOUT, ,,. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


THE ‘ WOLSELEY,’ 


In Vandyke Brown or Olive 


 - 7 EBONISED EARLY ENGLISH Green, ‘on Ivory Tinted 

VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, TASLES, — oe 6s. oe ‘ k 
SMOKING, OR . itto, in ric namelled ‘ 
2 ft. 6 in. ee i 

<DIMING ROOM CHAIR. 9 te. 9 in, 2 mg at - vrottet _ THE PARISIAN EASY CHAIR, 

0: ir, and uphol- . se arge ts) oi 
aad intebiaen, 890% .. » 6 Services, from 3s. 8d. to Upholstered and Finished in 

£3. 3s. 3 ft. 6 in. 0 £10 per set. the best manner, £4, 15s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FRAS. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
No. 4, OCTOBER, royal 8vo. price 5s, 


1, Articles— Contents. 
EUBOIA BEFORE THE LELANTINE WAR. By Joun B. Bury. 
THE ORIGINES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. By the Rev. H. RASHDALL. 
THE RESTORATION SETTLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By the Rev. NicnoLas Pocock, 
FRANQOIS JOSEPH DUPLEIX. By Sipney J. OWEN. 
2. Notes and Documents—Molmen and Molland, by Professor P. Vinogradoff—Some Links between English ant 


Early Swiss History, by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge—The Depositions relating to the Irish Massacres of 
1641, by R. Dunlop—The Squire Papers, by Walter Rye—The Hanover Papers, by Percy M. Thornton. 
3. Reviews of Books by the Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton, C. Gross, H. C. Lea, the Rev. C. Plummer, the Rey. 
Professor Beal, W. R. Morfill, E. Armstrong, E. Peacock, Mrs. 8. R. Gardiner, A. R. Ropes, A. W. Ward, &c, 
4, List of Historical Books recently published, | 5. Contents of Periodical Publications, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 336, OCTOBER, price 6s. 
Contents. 


. THE THIRD INVASION OF FRANCE. | VI. ANCIENT MARBLES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
INSECT RAVAGES. VIl. WALPOLE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
. THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 


CAMBRIDGE. | VIII, LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF LORD 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. | NELSON. 


. A CENTURY OF IRISH GOVERNMENT. IX. THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 











SHILLING STANDARD NOVELS 








By THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


Vivian Grey. 
Venetia. ° 
Tancred. 

Sybil. 
Coningsby. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 





The Young Duke, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 
Henrietta Temple. 
Lothair. 

Endymion. 


Price One Suitxine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 





By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Price One Su1txine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 





By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 


Amy Herbert. 

Gertrude. 

Earl’s Daughter. 

The Experience of Life. 
Cleve Hall. 

A Glimpse of the World. 





Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Margaret Perciyal. 

Laneton Parsonage. 
Ursula. 


Price Onz Suitiine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth, plain; 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Dynamiter. 


Strange Case of Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Price Onr Suitiine each, sewed; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 





By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. — 


The Warden. 


Barchester Towers. 


Price Onz Suitxtine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


By BRET HARTE. 
On the Frontier. 


(Three Stories.) 


By Shore and Sedge. 


(Three Stories.) 


Price One Suitxine each, sewed. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
The Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Price Ong Suiixine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE ATELIER DU LYS,’ 


THE ATELIER DU LYS; 


Or, An Art Student in the Reign of Terror. 
New Edition. 


Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d, 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: 
A Tale of Modern Rome. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME: 


A Tale of the Peasant War in Germany. 
New Edition. 


Crown 8yo. price 2s, 6d. 


HESTER’S VENTURE. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8yo. price és. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





BORDEAUX. 


The more we see of the CLARETS 
gentlemen buy from the numerous dealers 
who swarm over to this country from 
France, Germany, and other places, as 
well as from Co-operative Stores, the 
more we are surprised, as we can supply 
much better value, at less money in 
Ordinary Clarets, and High-Class Clarets 
at very much lower prices than they pay. 


We supply— ue S 


GOOD VIN ORDINAIRE, pure Bordeaux, at 13/- 

FINE DINNER WINE, do. old in Bottle, at 16/- 

FINER do. at 22/-, 26/-, 30/-, 36/- 

HIGH-CLASS do. from 42/- and upwards. 
Bottles included, 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


Wine Merchants, 


LIVERPOOL, 9 Lord Street. 
MANCHESTER, 26 Market Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 83 High Street. 
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out of the word 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
RiGnt HON. W. E. GLADSTUNE, M.P. 
RIGHT Pr THe. MARQUIS OF SALIS- 


BURY, 
RIGHT HON. J. CHAMBERL AIN, M.P. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, M.P. 


receipt of P.O.O. value Is. %d., or 23 


later than’ November 22. d ADDR 


A} uD ls 
eer re Portrait of a Ree ele 
ewsagents, and at the 








THREE CASH PRIZES!! 


Amounting to £6. 6s. 


FIRST, THREE GUINEAS; SECOND, TWO GUINEAS; THIRD, ONE GUINEA, 


Will be PRESENTED to the three PERSONS who FORM the HIGHEST NUMBER of ENGLISH WORDS 


SWITZERLAND, 


Subject to the Conditions set forth in the Competition Certificate. It is necessary ta Seteniing Dempetitess 
become Purchasers of the FIRST VOLUME (bound complete), containing 13 numbers 0: 


‘MEN AND WOMEN,’ 


Price 1s, 9d., Free per Parcels Post from the Offices, 17 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 
This Volume contains, in addition to a large amount of interesting social reading matter, a SERIES 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND HIGH-CLASS CHROMO PORTRAIT PLATES 


Of each of the following :— 


The Portraits are produced on good thick paper suitable for fremins. each measuring 12 by 10 inches. 
On penny stamps, the 


forwarded, together with a a Certifivate, = nas be returned with the con 


LISHED in ‘MEN AND w OMEN’ * of November 27, on which day the amounts of the various prizes will 
be forwarded. Early engietion for the Volume is requested, as only a limited number are on sale. 
‘M AND WOM PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, price ONE PENNY each Issue, con- 


Railway Bookstalls, or sent direct per 
~~ may be had, price 2d. each, post free. All orders and communications to be addressed— The Publisher, 


‘*MEN AND WOMEN,’ 
17 ST. BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THE MARQUIS OF BABTINGTOS. K.G, 
RIGHT Pay . JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 

MR. C. 8. PARNELw, MP. 

REV. HENRY “WARD BEECHER 

H.1.M. THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
SIR PHILIP CUNLIFFE OWEN, K.C.B. 


Volume containing the 13 Lag pond = A. 
tition List, to 


ESSES of the SUCCESS COMP ETITORS ih be 


paid for ts. 8d. per Quarter. Back 
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SPECIALTIES 
FOR ALL 


Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 


THE YEAR 
ROUND. 





JACKSON'S 
RUSMA. 


For the removal of Hair without a Razor, 
from the Arms, Neck, or Face, as well as 
Sunburn or Tan. 


The activity of this depilatory is notable. 
easy and safe, 
Complexion. 


It is 
It leaves a Whole Skin and a Clean 


At 1s. 
By Post, 


1s. 2d. 





JACKSON'S 
BENZINE 


RECT. 





For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all 
absorbent Fabrics, Dress, or Drapery; Furs, Gloves, 
Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with equal 
success. It may be freely used to wash Gilt surfaces 
to which water is destructive. 


At 6d., 1s., 
and 2s. 6d. 
Parcels Post, 
3d. extra. 








CHINESE 


JACKSON’S 


CEMENT. 


re mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, Glass, Earthenware, &c. 

Also for mounting Cabinet Specimens of Nature and Art. It surpasses in neatness, 
in strength, and cheapness, and retains its virtues in all climates, 
of time, and in all quarters of the globe. 


that I wish you to send me a half dozen 6d. bottles. 
it acts, and you can make what use you like of my letter, 


REGISTERED 


At 6d. 
Or by 


Is. 


DIAMOND 





A RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 


*I have found your Chinese Diamond Cement so good for the repairs of broken China, Glass, &c., 
I will give you one instance of the way in which 
In October, 1883, our slop basin belonging 


Sold in Bottles 


It has stood the test 


and ls. 
Post for 


2d. 


to the breakfast service was let fall just before breakfast, and broken into four or five large pieces and 
a few chips ; in fact, I may say broken all to pieces. I had all the pieces collected, and at once joined 
them together with your Cement, making the basin again perfect ; and wishing to test the Cement, 
I had the basin used in the afternoon at the tea table, and it was perfectly water tight, and has been 
in general use ever since ; and has had the ordinary treatment such ‘basins get; and, in fact, we often 
forget that it has been broken. 


I have used the Cement in numbers of other instances with equal 
success, and can recommend it as the best I have seen or used.’ 





H.R.H. 
PRINCE 
ALBERT’S 


paCnove 


Dainty morsels, in the form of tiny Silver Bullets, 
which dissolve in the mouth, and surrender to the breath 
their hidden fragrance. 

The little Caskets containing the Cachoux bear a 
Medallion of the late Prince Consort. They are also 
furnished with ‘The Albert Gate Latch’ (registered), 
being Tuomas Jacxson’s contrivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 


At 6d. 


By Post, 7d. 





JACKSON'S 
INCENSE 
SPILLS. 


A SPARKLING means of Incensing a Domicile, 
and of Exorcising Evil Smells. 


An enchanter’s little wand that, on being fired, be- 
comes to the receptive as a Medium which quickens the 
fancy, be its mood grave or gay, kindly leading the 
captive to that ladder, the top of which reaches through 
the clouds to the borders of Fairyland. 


At 6d, 


By Post, 7d. 





1886. 








From the Laboratory of 


THOMAS JACKSON, 


Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 


POSTAGE 
or 
ABROAD 


at 
LETTER RATE. 














JOHN WARD 


INVALID CHAIR MANUFACTURER, id 


ial Appointment to HER MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY; 
By Specie EMPRESSEDS of FRANCE, AUSTRIA, RUSSTA 


246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


(Late of Saville House, Leicester Square.) 


(y* 


Nos. 16 and 17 are respectively a Three-wheel and a Four-wheel Victoria Pleasure-Ground 
Chair, mounted in a very light iron-framed carriage, upon c and patent india-rubber springs ; are either drawn 
by hand or animal, and are the most elegant and easiest chairs made. 


No. 21 is a very light and easy No. 18 is Ward’s Sofa Spinal Carriage, 
\\ Three-wheel Bath Chair, to be | hung upon c and elliptic springs, leather braces an 


elastic foundation and horsebair 
SS QUE” = Ne : mattress to slide in and ont of 


\\ drawn by hand. patent axles, containing a double rising frame, with 
\ ND 


SS — the Carriage, with extra indoor 


The ~ St 7g stand upon French castors for 
YAY \\ l the house. 


No. 14 is the simplest and best constructed Chair 
for Car- 


No. 19.—Ward’s Vic- 
toria Three - Wheel 
Bath Chair, with leather 
head, German shutter, and 
patent spring front iron, 
to which shafts for a pony 
may be attached. 





portable 
for travel- 
ling. Seve- 
ral other 
kinds are 
always in 
stock, up- 
on various 
principles, 








No. 1, No. 10 is Ward’s General Invalid 

No. 11 is Ward’s Improved No.1 is Ward’s Self- Couch, made with or without a conveni- 
Recumbent Chair, with double propelling Chair,) ence; it adjusts the back, seat, and legs to 
rising leg rest and shifting elbows, to mounted upon 24-inch! any given position, by means of machinery ; 
enable an invalid to be shifted on and wheels outside ; may beused| and is recommended by the Faculty as being 
off. This chair is pronounced to be the by a child eight years of| the most complete Bed ever made for con- 


most luxurious and perfect chair made. ‘age with the greatest ease.| firmed invalids or for fractured limbs, 


PRIZE MEDALS~—London, 1851 & 1862. Paris, 198. 1867, & 1878 (3 Medals). Vienna, 1873 (2 Medals). Dublin, 1865. 
The Largest Assortment in the World of Invalid Chairs for Sale or Hire, Kstablished more than a century. 
Gg 
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KEATING’ 
COUGH 
LOZENGES, 


Absolutely the best remedy ever 
made for 


COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 


Strongly recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, IN TINS, 1/14 EACH. 





SCHWEITZER’ 


8S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


The Facvuity pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, 


digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 


perfectly 
SupPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admizture, it suits all palates, "feepsfor years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one o hetfpenay. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable oustainin wopertios, and is specially adapted for 


early 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., Se, 68 





esa 


. 6d., &e., ty Chemists and Grocers. 





VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 

=>}? have been effected, numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 

r numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, 
Established 1835. © BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 

all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value ‘of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in 
warm climates they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 

In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 
and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Bold by all Chemists at 


home and abroad. 





WORKS by LADY BRASSEY. 


A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam.’ 
With Map and 65 Wood Engravings. 
Library Edition, 8vo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
School Edition, fep. 2s. 
Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. swd.; 1s. cloth. 


Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. 

Library Edition, 8vo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the ‘ Roaring Forties.’ 
With 292 Illustrations engraved on Wood 
from drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and 
Eight Maps and Charts. 


Edition de Luxe, imp, 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. 
Library Edition, 8vo. 21s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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CORPULENCY.— 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectu- 

ally, and rapidly cure obesity without semi- 
starvation dietary, &c. Zuropean Mail, Oct. 24th, says, 
*Its effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, 
but by affecting the source of obesity to induce a 
radical cure of the disease.’ Book, 116 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27 Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


8) FNS) 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
eores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 83 or 132 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 








Mwm.LaNp Countigs’ Drug Company, Lincoln. 














HIMROD’S 


CURB FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 


supervision, to have given him the ‘ only Teal relief’ 
he had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Deprér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 


NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O, 
(125 years in St. Paul's Churchyard. ) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 


Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & o, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London. B.! 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
@ vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 
Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/8, 
2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

1 King Edward S8t., Newgate St., 
LONDON, E.C. 

Established a.p. 1746. 


| GROWTH 
OF THE HAIFY 





Jmnx Luv. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 118.3 or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s, 9d., 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street. 





Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746 
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Children of Gibeon. 


By WaALtTer BeEsanv. 





Boox II. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RETURN, O SHULAMITE ! 


O, at last, dawned the morning of Valentine’s last day in 
Hoxton—the last day comes, if one waits long enough, of 
everything. 

Her last day. She awoke before daybreak, and watched how 
the dawn—a pretty sight—gradually revealed in all their beauty, 
the Board School and the back yards and the courts commanded 
by her window. There were no larks singing in the sky or 
swallows flying about the eaves to welcome the sun, perhaps be- 
cause the season was too late for larks and swallows; nor was 
there any autumnal splendour of wood and coppice for the sun to 
shine upon and to glorify; but there were cats and there were 
sparrows—and gradually there arose a murmur of life, and dirty 
blinds were pulled up or pinned up, and the mortals behind them 
got themselves dressed in their work-a-day clothes, and the day’s 
labours began. For most of them such dreary, weary, mono- 
tonous, and unprofitable labours ! 

Her last day. She looked round the little cell where she had 
spent three long summer months, a willing prisoner—and now she 
loved the place. On her bed lay the sick girl, who had taken so 
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many nights’ rest from her. When first she came there was no 
sick girl to care for, nor had she any single friend—who now had 
so many—in the whole place. There were her household gods— 
all the things which Claude had given her for what she thought 
would be a three months’ picnic, but proved to be the prelude to 
a lifelong work—they were no longer new; the frying-pan, 
never very strong—man, mere man, cannot know how to choose 
a frying-pan—was now battered out of shape; it had fried quan- 
tities of chops, steaks, eggs, kidneys, and bacon. The sauce- 
pan and the kettle, both showed—because they had boiled with 
enthusiasm—the black and respectable garb of labour. The 
first freshness was gone from the colour of her rugs and curtains. 
The mignonette in the window-box, which had been all the 
summer so great a solace to her, was now reduced to three 
scentless stalks. The summer was over, and the air, when she 
opened the window, blew fresh and cold; and as for her face, as 
she looked in the glass and wondered what Violet would say, it 
seemed to have grown longer, though that could hardly be, and 
graver. In the past three months how much had she learned and 
how much had she seen ? 

Her last day! She was going home—to the real home; in 
what Sam called the camp of those who are the natural enemies 
of the working-classes, where no one has to work, and the days 
flow on in idlesse all; where there is abundance, where there is 
music, where there is Art, and where there is the magic of poetry ; 
where the girls are wrapped in soft silks, and kept from hearing 
how the workwomen cry aloud and cry in vain, and how they 
suffer in patience, hand in hand, with no one to help them or to care 
whether they live or die. But their cry, and the memory of their 
sufferings, would never leave her. She knew that she could no 
longer remain in that camp; she must come back again! She 
must. return to the world where the women suffer. Everybody 
who once visits that world must go back to it. Those who work in 
it. never want to leave it. Only three months ago: why—Claude 
was then her brother; what was he now? How could they go 
on working together when he should find out the truth? Three 
months ago they were both children of an honest workman, dead 
long since, and now Claude’s father was not dead at all, but a 
shameful, horrible, living creature, who was going to bring misery 
upon all of them unless she could keep him silent and obscure. 
That silence, at any cost, she would procure and pay for—Claude 


‘must never know or suspect, and Violet must never know or 
suspect. 
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She would come back again, not as a visitor, but to live. 
That was now her firm resolve. She was as bent upon it as a novice 
is bent on taking the vows. But she would no longer live in her 
single chamber. That was not necessary. Enough for three months 
to have been housemaid, cook, parlourmaid, and lady’s-maid all in 
one ; enough for honour to have carried water upstairs, swept her 
own room, cooked her own dinner, boiled the kettle, made the 
bed, and cleaned the window. In one respect only she differed 
from the old woman below her—that she put out her washing. 
Now the old woman never had any to put out. For the greater 
part of the time her bed had been occupied by a girl in a con- 
sumption, so that she had to sleep as she could, on a chair, or a 
bed made up of three chairs. One must be a Moravian missionary 
before one can contemplate without a shudder a continuance of 
this way of life. She was coming back, but it would be toa home of 
her own, where she could live somewhat more as she was accustomed 
to live. Her house should be in Hoxton—she was resolved upon 
that, but it would not be quite in the midst of those who 
habitually get drunk on Saturday nights, and commonly use 
coarse imprecations, and when in liquor knock down and kick their 
wives. Even the Fellows of Toynbee Hall do not actually live in 
the very courts and lanes of the Whitechapel Road and Com- 
mercial Street. No doubt they will do so when, by their efforts, 
these courts have become Courts of the Great King; at present 
they seclude themselves in their College, each man with his own 
room zsthetically furnished for the pleasure of his soul, and 
removed somewhat from noise and stress and struggle of the 
common life. We may, in fact, give ourselves up, ‘ like anything,’ 
for our fellow creatures, who will very likely give up nothing, not 
even a humble little vice or two, in return; but there are some 
hours in the day which should be kept apart and consecrated, 
even by the most thorough Renunciator, for the recreation and 
refreshment of his soul. All the monks, hermits, and recluses on 
record made the great mistake that they did not provide such 
hours of rest. The gain, for example, in the way of spiritual 
elevation would have been inestimable if the Holy Fakeer, Simon 
Stylites, had let himself down by a rope ladder, once a day, just 
to enjoy in the cool of the evening the conversation of the 
damsels and gossips in the bazaar; and think of the difference it 
would have made to the saint who used to swing all day with the 
hook in his back, if some kind friend had taken that hook out of 
him every day, at the going down of the sun, so that for a couple 
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of hours at least he might have smoked a pipe and had a chat 
beneath the village banyan. To what pinnacles of spirituality 
might not the Fakeer Simon and the hooked saint have risen ! 
But they failed. Simon got no higher, spiritually speaking, than 
the top of his pillar, and the other holy man never got outside, 
so to speak, of his dangling hook, because they were always 
attached to these foolish things. And now their sayings, if they 
ever said anything, and their discoveries, if they ever made any, 
in Theology and Morals, are quite lost and forgotten, just for 
want of that little daily intermission and rest, which would 
have brightened them up and inspired them with words of 
wisdom. 

These general reflections applied to Valentine mean that too 
much Hoxton for those who have the best interests of Hoxton at 
heart is bad for Hoxton. 

When Valentine went down stairs, she found her friend the 
letter writer starting on his daily round among the German 
immigrants. There had been recently quite a large importation 
of Polish Jews who were making a little Yiddish Poland for them- 
selves up a court. I think they had brought with them a great 
many barrels of native dirt, so as to feel home-like; and were 
now living on charity, in the begging of which the. scribe was 
making an unusual harvest. He was doing so well that he had 
bought a new pair of second-hand boots; like a tax-gatherer, he 
carried his ink in one waistcoat-pocket and his pen in another, 
while his writing-paper lay in a shabby old leather case, which 
perhaps was once brown, but now was black with age. He greeted 
Valentine with cheerfulness, though the Bishop at the moment 
was lying grievously ill, and his family were gathered at the 
Palace, and three physicians were in consultation. 

‘But suppose the Bishop dies,’ said Valentine; ‘then your 
dream will be finished.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, with his soft and gentle smile. ‘Yes, if 
the Bishop does not recover, my dream will be finished indeed ; 
for I am the Bishop, you know. You are leaving us to-day ?’ 

‘To-morrow morning. I have got, where I am going, another 
mother and another sister. Do you not think it is time I went 
to see them ?’ 

They were standing in the court, between the little Chapel 
and the open space on the south side, where two or three houses 
have been pulled down. The old man pointed with his stick to 
Melenda’s window, which was open, showing the new clean blind 
and the new curtains; next, he passed that stick slowly before 
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all the houses comprehensively and severally, meaning to include 
them all; and then he pointed to the little children swarming 
about the place like tadpoles in a pond; and, lastly, he indicated 
the women, bustling about their daily tasks. He did this solemnly 
and slowly, as one who hath a thing to say and thus delivers his 
soul. 

‘Do you know,’ he asked, after performing this ceremony, 
‘do you know what they are saying, all of them, at your de- 
parture ?’ 

‘What are they saying ?’ 

‘ They are saying, “ Return, O Shulamite!”’ 

He walked. away slowly, with his rounded shoulders, his long 
grey hair, and his ragged coat; an old man who ought to have 
been taken right away and forbidden to work any more; who 
should have been provided with all kinds of things that are 
pleasant to old men—with books and sunshine and warmth and 
companionship. Ina well-ordered State this will be done for all 
the old men alike, from saint to sinner, from Duke to ditcher. 
But nothing can ever be done now for this individual poor old 
man, and you will presently discover why. 

‘Return, O Shulamite!’ The words lingered in her ears; 
the sweet old words of love and yearning. 

Did they want her to return? Had she done anything to 
anybody during her three months that they should want her to 
come back to them, or that they should miss her presence among 
them ? 

There is a Sense which lies dormant with most of us. It may 
always be awakened, and, once roused, it never leaves us. Let 
us call it, if you please, the Sense of humanity. It is not phi- 
lanthropy, nor benevolence, nor sentimentality; it is a thing 
much fuller and wider than any of these. Peter got this Sense 
when he had the Vision of the Great Sheet. It is the Sense of 
the Universal Brotherhood. Some of the French Republicans 
were filled with it when they first began to shout their cry of 
Equality and Fraternity. Some of the Socialists are filled with 
this sense: it has nothing to do with religion or with creed: the 
lives of the Saints are full of the stories of men who have had 
this sense strongly developed; the lives of the Sinners, which 
have yet to be written—would that I could attempt that stu- 
pendous task!—will also be found quite full of such stories, 
Saint or Sinner, it matters not; the Sense of Humanity may be 
found in either. One may be a Peer and have it; one may be a 
beggar and have it not. Those who have it, and have developed 
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it, are like mathematicians, when they resolve all plane forces to 
two, and all forces in space to three, for they presently resolve 
humanity into the simple pair—the man and the woman; or, to 
be practical, since in the world there are no planes, but everything 
is of three dimensions, into the man, the woman, and the child. 
It is a Sense by means of which one is enabled to separate the 
man from his clothes, whether they are rags or gowns of office, 
and from his sins, whether they be those which society allows, or 
those which are not recognised ; and—which is a dark saying—it 
destroys respect and yet builds up reverence. Valentine had 
discovered this Sense; she had awakened it in Claude; she saw 
it in Sam, in the Doctor, and in the Assistant Priest. 

When the letter-writer had passed out of Ivy Lane Valentine 
remembered the old woman who lived below her and got drunk 
whenever she could. She was not at all a nice old person, but 
Valentine thought. she would see her before she departed—it 
would be neighbourly. So she knocked at her door and went in. 
This morning she looked very dreadful, because she had been tipsy 
the evening before, and had got a bruise round one eye, and the 
other was red; her lips were tremulous and her cheeks blotched ; 
also she wore no cap, which was an error in Art, because her head 
was bald in patches. Queen Venus, when she is old and bald, 
ought at least to wear a cap. And she was muttering over her 
work, which, as has already been stated, was intimately connected 
with approaching funerals. 

‘Well, my dear,’ she said cheerfully, ‘and how is the sweet 
young gentleman? And how long are you going to stay here?’ 

‘Iam going away to-morrow. I came to see if I could do 
anything for you before I go.’ 

‘There, now! I said there’d be a wedding when I saw you 
in St. Luke’s graveyard with him. A sweet young couple indeed, 
Ah! it does an old woman’s heart good to let her eyes fall on 
such.’ 

‘ But I am not going to be married.’ 

‘Well, my dear, it won’t matter much how you arrange it. 
And there'll be another match soon, unless I’m mistaken, with Liz 
upstairs—there’s another pretty one for you—and her young 
gentleman. Oh! I’ve seen them together too.’ 

‘Is there anything I can do for you before I go ?’ 

‘Well,’ said the old woman, ‘I daresay he’s given you some 
money. He looks the sort to be free of money.’ 

‘I tell you I’m not going to be married.’ 

‘I didn’t say you were, my dearie. But if you’ve a shilling 
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upon you to spare, I’d thank you for it. Get all you can, my dear, 
get all you can while your time lasts.’ 

She looked detestably cunning and inconceivably wicked. 
Valentine, however, found a coin for her. 

‘ The air’s getting fresh now,’ the old lady went on, ‘and the 
nights are cold. When it’s too cold to sit without a fire and to 
sleep without blankets, I’ve got to go back to the "Ouse. It’s 
warm there, if it’s nothing else. You think it’s hard, but wait till 
you're as old as me, my dear, and see if you don’t come to it as 
well. Make yourself happy while you can. It’s no use saving; 
spend and enjoy all you can get while you are young, my pretty. 
When you're old you'll have the remembrance of it, and it’ll make 
you feel happy just to think that you didn’t let the good times 
slip past. Don’t forget me next year if I’m spared to come out. 
Oh! it does one good in such a place as this, even to see a pretty 
girl with a proper frock on. But there, you won’t be pretty when 
you come back here. Lord! what a figure I had once! And I 
can tell you about the time when I had a house of my own!’ 

Valentine left her at the commencement of these recollections. 
Eve, in age and decay, long after she had eaten, not one, but all 
the forbidden apples within reach, and longed for those out of her 
reach, may have looked so and talked so. A curious case for the 
spiritual physician. Next year she will be ‘ out’ again, for these 
old women are tough and long-lived; and perhaps for many years 
she will continue to be alternately ‘in’ and ‘ out,’ and to exist as 
an example and a warning for the young. This dear lady, too, 
ought to be taken away and carefully cherished, with warmth and 
good food, and the semblance of liberty. Not that she would 
ever repent her of her sins, or wish the memory of the past to be 
other than it is, or get a gleam of light into her darkened soul 
about a better life. A better plan, perhaps, would be painless 
and sudden extinction. But the old lady, who, I suppose, would 
have to be consulted, for form’s sake, is not yet educated to the 
point of perceiving how much her disappearance would benefit 
mankind. The subject opens a wide field for speculation, for 
there are so many among us who might with advantage be pain- 
lessly and unexpectedly extinguished. 

Valentine proceeded on her way down Ivy Lane calling at the 
houses where she had friends, that is to say, at nearly every house. 
The children ran after her as she went, catching at her hands and 
hanging to her skirts. That means nothing, because children are 
so foolish as to trust and love every one who is kind to them. 
‘Come back soon,’ they cried; ‘Come back soon,’ Then from 
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the children Valentine went to see her friends the workwomen in 
their rooms. She knew, by this time, dozens of them, which is 
not difficult in this Thimble-and-Thread-Land, where there are so 
many thousands always at work. The women paused in their 
work for a minute to bid her farewell. There was the young 
tailoress of nineteen with two babies and a husband out of work, 
and her mother who looked after the babies, while she worked 
from seven in the morning till ten at night, for eight shillings a 
week, less the cost of coal and candle, soap and cotton. | She was 
a handsome, capable-looking girl, with square chin, fresh lips, and 
strong eyes. She looked up and laughed a welcome, and when 
Valentine bade her farewell, she cried, but not for long, although 
a whole hour’s crying would only have cost her a penny and one- 
fifteenth. ‘But you'll come back soon,’ she said. Then there 
was the woman who lived on the ground-floor, working all day 
long for bare life, with her daughter ; there was the old lady with 
the imbecile husband, who worked for both; there was the girl 
who ought to have been married some years before, and there was 
the girl who ought not to have been married for some years to 
come ; they all stopped to bid her farewell and to say ‘ Come back 
soon,’ and then returned again to their breathless and headstrong 
flight from the Fury of Famine, who pursues them continually with 
a scourge of knotted cord, or a flagellum loaded with lead, such as 
that with which the Romans corrected disobedient slaves. Then 
there were the older women with their great families—Nature, 
very oddly, when the Horn of Plenty is quite empty, always fills 
it with babies. How bravely they work, these mothers! And how 
their faces harden, and how early the lines gather round lips and 
eyes! Surely, as the girls murmur when the drilling begins, 
surely, ‘it is a Shame!’ 

And from them too, from every room into which Valentine 
had found her way, from every court there came the cry, ‘ Come 
back soon ’—* Return, O Shulamite !’ Strange how the words lin- 
gered in her ear and repeated themselves—words sometimes will 
just as if they followed one about or were echoed within the 
recesses of the brain. 

At the door of the Boys’ Institute, she met the Rev. Mr. 
Randal Smith. He was looking pale and overworked, because he 
had been in London all the summer ; and besides, had given away 
his money, and had none to go on holiday with ; and his long coat 
and broad-brimmed black hat were shabby because he could not 
ufford new ones, and he looked faded, and dejected, and boyish, 
and without dignity. 
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‘I know you are going,’ he said gloomily. ‘The Doctor told 


me.’ 

‘I am coming back again.’ 

‘It is wonderful that you stayed so long. We shall miss you, 
though you never come to church.’ 

‘ Not to your church.’ 

‘Oh! what a power for good you might be if youchose! Why, 
you might bring all those boys of mine to church: they would 
follow you. It’s the only thing for them—Church Discipline and 
Confession. I know you laugh at us; but there is nothing except 
the confessional for getting a hold over the people and putting 
the priests in their right place.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Smith, if you will confess to the Doctor, I dare say 
he will confess to you. Willi not that satisfy you? Never mind 
your confessional, tell me about yourself. You look pale---you 
want a holiday.’ 

‘I cannot get one, unfortunately.’ 

As Valentine considered this young man she remembered that 
it was for some such life as this, without the choral services, 
that Claude was giving up his career. What if he should weary 
of it? 

‘Tell me,’ she said, ‘ you who work so hard and do so much 
for the boys—are you contented with your life ?’ 

‘I am quite contented with it. I ask for nothing better.’ 

‘That is a brave thing to say. Would you, if you had the 
chance, exchange it for an easier life and a larger income ?’ 

‘Not now,’ he replied sturdily. ‘When I grow old and 
feeble I should like a stronger man to come here.’ 

‘Do you think that everybody engaged in such work as this 
continues to be as satisfied and contented ?’ 

‘I think so. We must not desire anything beyond the work 
that we are set to do.’ 

‘Do you never wish,’ Valentine continued, ‘ for opportunities 
of distinction? Are you never ambitious ?’ 

*I have no other ambition,’ he replied, with an ecclesiastical 
tag and a return of the breathless manner, ‘than to be a faithful 
servant.’ In fact, he had no desire for distinction at all, probably 
because in quite early life he understood that he was neither sharp 
nor clever 

‘ And do you never,’ she asked, ‘do you never think of love or 
marriage?’ She was asking all these questions in the interest, so 
to speak, of Claude, and she suddenly, but too late, remembered 
what the Doctor had told her. This young man had been 
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thinking about love. ‘Forgive me,’ she said hurriedly, because 
he blushed and trembled and looked about for the earth to 
swallow him; ‘ forgive me, Mr. Smith, I ought not to have asked 
you that question.’ 

‘It—it doesn’t matter. Thank you,’ he said, ‘it’s of no con- 
sequence.’ 

‘I was only wondering,’ she explained, ‘ whether in such work 
as yours there never comes a sense of weariness, as if it was all 
no good and one might as well be living like the rest of the 
world.’ 

‘There is no weariness of the work. Sometimes, perhaps, 
sometimes one thinks of a life—with—with love in it.’ His eyes 
dropped, and he blushed again. 

‘No weariness in the work. That never palls, does it ?’ 

‘Well,’ he was really a truthful young man, ‘there are the 
church services. It is no doubt the best discipline possible for a 
man, and of course we say matins and evensong for the whole 
parish, but as nobody ever comes to hear them, one sometimes 
feels as if there were too many services.’ 

‘So I should think.’ 

‘It is a weakness of the flesh which I hope to overcome in 
time.’ 

She touched his hand and left him with a pleasing and rather 
uncommon mixture in her heart, composed of admiration, respect, 
and pity in equal parts, and just as one adds toa claret cup alittle 
sprig of borage, or a strawberry, so she added the merest dash of 
contempt. His life was so hard—he was so contented, so 
courageous, and so unselfish—he was so patient—he thought so 
little of himself—he was so free from any ambition except to be, 
as he said, a faithful servant—he accepted with so much meekness 
the tiresome and useless things which wasted his time and dragged 
him from his real work, the daily chanting of services which 
nobody attended, the weary iteration of litanies in an empty church 
and the fripperies which this poor ignorant lad took for the true 
religion of the past, the present, and the future; a religion in 
which, he thought, there was to be no singing except of Gregorian 
chants ; and no sunshine except through painted windows; and no 
attitude for the laity in swcula seculorum, except of continual 
genuflexion before a close-shaven man in a cassock and a cope 


and a biretta cap, surrounded by boys in white surplices with 
pots of incense. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE LAST EVENING. 


‘You must spend this evening with us, Claude,’ said Valentine ; 
‘it is my last evening, and we are going to have tea in Melenda’s 
room. Besides, I want you to say all sorts of kind things to the 
poor girl.’ 

‘Your last evening! A good deal has happened, Valentine, 
since you came here first.’ 

‘Yes, a great deal has happened. But, Claude, we must get 
those lines out of your forehead and the depression out of your 
eyes.’ See how readily men betray their trouble. 

‘You will not do that easily, Valentine,’ he said, with a forced 
laugh. ‘The fates are too strong even for you.’ 

She was now quite certain that the trouble of his soul could 
only be caused by some knowledge of her father’s history, but she 
could not learn how much he knew. 

‘ You do not regret your choice, Claude.’ 

‘I had no choice,’ he replied gloomily; ‘Ithought Ihad. But 
I had not. There are some men, Valentine, who are condemned 
to obscurity from the very beginning ; they can only be happy 
when they are unknown and forgotten.’ 

Claude was more than usually gloomy because he was suffering 
from an acute attack of a complaint not described in any book on 
medicine. Celsus and Galen ignore its symptoms. It has no 
name, but it is caused by family or paternal shame. His excellent 
father, who found in the torture of his son a truly delightful 
amusement, and concluded that the daughter, who lived in 
Hoxton, was not worth following up so long as she paid her 
weekly sovereign, now visited his chambers at all hours, having a 
master-key which he had made for himself. He borrowed Claude’s 
clothes; he drank his wine; he sat there and fiddled all day 
long; he smoked tobacco there; he opened all the desks and 
drawers and read all the private papers—even those verses 
with which every young man loves to comfort his soul, and the 
letters from his friends; he came in the morning and stayed all 
day; he came in the evening and stayed all night. Claude might 
give up his chambers, but the man would follow him, and what 
would be the end? He demanded money perpetually, and always 
got some, if not all that he asked, by the exercise of a very simple 
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threat. If he did not get it he would go to his daughters. He 
had even begun to take away things which were portable and 
might be pawned, such as the silver mugs, those volumes which 
were expensively bound, and the pictures; honestly, however, 
giving his son the pawn tickets. 

Claude made no objection at all. Let the man go on; let him 
strip the place; let him do what he pleased, so that he remained 
unknown to the rest of his family. 

Claude forced himself, however, to assume a pretence of cheer- 
fulness, and stayed with Valentine. They all had tea together in 
Melenda’s room. It was a quiet party; Melenda, to begin with, 
was shy, and as yet a little awkward in the performance of her 
new character as Melenda the Amiable. Yet she looked the part. 
The new dressing of her hair changed her face, her eyes were no 
longer fierce; two days only of good food had taken the hungry 
look out of her face; she was in repose, and she was afraid of her 
brother, who, however, said nothing about the great and startling 
transformation—not even to offer a word of congratulation, being 
quite absorbed in thought about other things. As for Lizzie, she 
was still under the influence of Repentance, and not without fear 
that her lover might himself come to the house, and insist on her 
promises being kept. Moreover, the Shadow of Death rested upon 
the place, and in the next room lay one who patiently awaited the 
summons. 

The autumn day was already closed, for in the middle of 
October the sun sets at five; the curtains were drawn, the lamp 
was lit, the fire burning, and Melenda, in the newly-born joy of 
her own humiliation, thought the room looked almost as lovely as 
Valentine’s; and after tea they sat round the fire, Valentine 
holding Melenda’s hand in her own. 

About seven o’clock they heard steps upon the stairs, and 
there appeared at the door no other than Joe himself, accom- 
panied by his daughter Rhoda, and Sam. 

‘Mother told us,’ he said, ‘that you were going away to- 
morrow. Why, what in the name o’ wonder has come over the 
place?’ For Melenda’s room, he perceived, was transformed into 
a lady’s bower. 

‘It is only that Melenda and I are friends at last,’ Valen- 
tine explained. ‘Come in, Rhoda dear: come in, Sam.’ 

‘And so I thought I’d come. Well, I shouldn’t ha’ known the 
place, Melenda, I shouldn’t really—nor you neither, I shouldn’t — 
and I brought Rhoder along with me, and we went out of our way 
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to fetch Sam. Look at your Aunt Melenda, my gal; now she’s 
something like. I never knew you were so well worth lookin’ at, 
Melenda.’ Melenda blushed and laughed. 

‘Sit down, Joe,’ said Valentine. ‘Rhoda, you take my chair. 
Sam, you must sit on the bed, unless you like to stand.’ 

So, for the first time since the departure of Polly into the 
aristocratic world, the whole of this remarkable family, counting 
Valentine as Polly, were gathered together. The vicissitudes of 
families have furnished many subjects for the moralist and the 
storyteller, as well as for the genealogist. In every House there 
are those who have climbed or are climbing, and those who have 
gone under and are still going lower. Down goes Jack, and with 
him his whole detachment. Up goes Dick, and with him his sons 
and his daughters and his grandchildren. But it is rare to find 
so much variety in one group and one generation. It is not usual, 
for instance, for a Fellow of Trinity to have one sister a needle- 
woman, and another a young lady ; nor is it a general thing for a 
plumber’s man to have one brother a Board School Master, and 
one a Cambridge Scholar. It is also unusual, Claude reflected, 
for any family to have a father with so remarkable a history as 
their own. 

‘You're going away,’ Joe repeated slowly, looking still at 
Melenda, whose changed appearance fascinated him. ‘ You're 
going away.’ It is the place of the elder brother to give utter- 
ance for the family on all occasions of importance, and on every 
conseil de famille. Joe accepted his responsibility, and was 
always ready to perform his duties as Head of the Family, though 
Claude might be a gentleman, and Sam had achieved greatness, 
‘You’re going away to-morrow ; well, you’ve done a deal o’ good 
to us since you came. Mother, she'll miss you more than a bit. 
We left her cryin’, didn’t we, Rhoder. And so will the girls here 
—they’ll miss you terrible, won’t you, Melenda? Lord! it’s 
wonderful. You look just exactly like a girl out of a shop, quiet 
and respectable, instead of going about in rags, and flying in 
one’s face like a wild cat. And you'll miss her too, Liz; and as 
for that poor girl in the next room—your own room too— what in 
the world will she do without you?’ 

‘But I’m not going away for long. Iam coming back. I am 
going to live in Hoxton ; so is Claude.’ 

Sam grunted. 

‘There was two of you came first,’ Joe went on slowly. ‘ You 
said then as you didn’t know which of the two was Polly. As for 
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the other one, she hasn’t come again, has she? Very well; first, 
we don’t need to say much about you before your face, do we? 
No. When you go away, whether it’s for short or for long, there’s 
some you've left behind who'll remember you, ain’t there, 
Melenda ?’ 

‘She knows there is,’ said Melenda. 

‘ Well, and about the other one now. If it should happen,’— 
he said this very slowly, so that there might be no possibility of 
any mistake—‘I wish to say—for all of us—that if it should 
happen to come to pass that the other oné was to turn out to be 
Polly after all, and not you at all; and that you should turn out 
to be her ladyship’s daughter, Miss Beatrice—which it may be for 


aught I know—why, I want to give you a message for the other 
one.’ 


‘Yes, Joe, what is the message ?’ 

‘It is a message from all of us; from Melenda, and Sam, and 
Claude, as well as from me. It’s to tell her not to be ashamed of 
her family, because her father was a man with such a character for 
Truth and Honesty as very few men can boast, and a clever work- 
man as well’ Oh, Joe!—Claude and Valentine glanced 
involuntarily at each other. ‘That’s what I’ve always told 
Claude. Don’t let her be ashamed of her father; and as for us, 
why we don’t expect her to come and live with us as you’ve done ; 
we don’t ask her, nor we don’t expect her. We know that she’s 
a young lady accustomed to live among young ladies, and we’re 
on’y plain working people. It’s enough that you’ve come. We 
haven’t harmed you, have we? You've heard a bit of rough talk 
now and then; perhaps you've seen a bit o’ rough ways, and found 
out a deal of things you never suspected before, I daresay; but 
our people haven’t harmed you—our people never will harm any 
respectable girl. If she’d wanted us, she’d have come to us with 
you. So you tell her that she’s a sweet young lady to look at, 
and we like to think of her pretty face, but we shan’t take it 
amiss that she don’t come to us, because she is not one of us, 
Don’t forget to tell her that—not one of us has got anything to 
ask of her or to take of her.’ Sam snorted, and Melenda tossed 
her head. She had surrendered to one and not to both. ‘She 
needn’t be a bit afraid that any of her relations will ever seek her 
out, or intrude upon her, except Claude, and he’s a gentleman. 
I don’t see that she’s any call to be ashamed of us as honest and 
respectable people, ain’t we, Melenda? and one of us has worked 
himself up noble, hasn’t he, Sam? As for her father, you tell her 
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again that he was one in a thousand—ah!—as one may say, one 
of a thousand for honesty.’ 

With the repetition of this Colossal falsehood, Joe paused. 
Then he added a few words of personal application, just as a 
clergyman winds up his discourse. 

‘As for you,’ he said, ‘ whether you are Polly, or whether you 
are not, you’re a lady, and such we are glad to see. You can’t 
come too often nor stay too long. You don’t want to poke your 
nose into the working-man’s affairs, as some ladies do; you don’t 
think your duty lays in giving advice gratis; you don’t want to 
manage folk as if they were Sunday School children; you don’t 
come the Temperance Gospel nor the Blood and Fire Hallelujah 
over us; you don’t look at us as if we were specimens in a 
museum ; you don’t sniff and make believe as if you were sorry 
for us all when there’s a little mess about the place; when a 
chap’s in trouble or down in his luck, you don’t wait for three 
weeks while the case is gone into; you don’t talk about us as if 
we working people were the Poor, and everybody else was the 
Rich. Sam does that when he gets into a rage, but it don’t 
amount to more than slashing into the System. Sam thinks he 
can make us all rich and happy with a new System. Lord! there 
ain’t a great deal of difference between us after all; it’s mostly a 
matter of clothes. Look at Melenda, now you’ve smartened her 
up. She ain’t so pretty as you, but now she’s dressed and quiet, 
she looks as nice mannered, almost.’ 

‘Thank you, Joe,’ said Valentine. ‘If it should be as you 
think, and Violet should prefer her present life, which is possible, 
I will tell her what you say. If it should not be so, why, all the 
more reason for my coming back to live among my own people, 
and to be proud of my brothers. Oh! Joe, I do think you are 
the best fellow in the world.’ For that brave sticking out for his 
worthless father, so that the brothers and sisters might never be 
ashamed, and never even suspect the truth, went straight to her 
heart. 

‘And now we'll go,’ said Joe. ‘Come, Rhoder. Good-bye, 
Miss Eldridge.’ He took her hand respectfully, not fraternally, 
and she clearly perceived that he knew her secret. 

Then Melenda and Lizzie went to look after Lotty, and the 
three who remained began to talk. 

‘And what are you going to do when you come back?’ asked 
Sam. ‘You can’t do any general good, though you may do 
something for these three girls. Nothing can be done of any real 
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use until the System is changed, and we’ve begun by putting the 
Land on a proper footing. That’s at the bottom of all.’ 

‘You shall settle that, Sam,’ said Valentine. ‘Meantime we 
shall take the world as it is, and go on tinkering in our small way, 
until your revolution sets everything right for ever after.’ 

‘What’s the use of arguing with a woman?’ Sam asked, 
turning to Claude. ‘Here we are, working up for the grandest 
change the world has ever seen—the change that is going to give 
the people their own back again—and she keeps on at us because 
we don’t stop to make a fuss about the workwomen.’ 

‘We cannot expect you, with such a magnificent scheme in 
your head, to think about your sisters, Sam, can we ?’ 

‘It will all come in time. Iam thinking about them, I tell 
you. When we’ve abolished rent and competition, and interest, 
and capital; when we’ve nationalised the land, and prevented 
anybody from getting rich, and made everybody work, I suppose 
women’s wages will be as good as men’s; that is, they will all be 
alike, and they’ll mean a good living to everybody—won’t that 
satisfy you?’ 

‘Perhaps, when it comes. But, Sam, how long it is in 
coming? And suppose we don’t like it when it does come ? 
Suppose you only make it more possible for selfish men to use the 
labour of others, and for strong men to trample on the weak ?’ 

‘You are talking nonsense. You don’t know the very first 
beginnings of our revolution.’ 

‘ Claude, have you nothing to say ?’ 

Claude hesitated. Things had grown terribly real with him 
of late, and he spoke slowly and with sadness. ‘I do not suppose,’ 
he said, ‘that some men are born with saddles fitted to their 
backs, and others with spurs on their heels. And I think that 
Maurice was right when he taught that the reign of Uni- 
versal Competition is not exactly and altogether the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And I donot believe that the Lord is always on the 
side of the man who is making money.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Sam. ‘Why, this is just as I would begin 
myself.’ 

‘But I am certain there is no System, or Institution, or code 
of laws, whatever, which can be imposed upon a people, unless 
they are ready for it, and desire it for themselves. You will 
never live to see your dream realised, Sam, because it will be 
always impossible to make the men of ability, who are the only 
men to be considered, desire a system in which they themselves 
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shall not be able to do good to themselves first. If it were esta- 
blished to-morrow, it would fall to pieces the next day, for want 
of incessant and universal watchfulness. I think we had better 
take the world as it is, and use the materials lying ready to our 
hands.’ 

‘Oh! the world as it is,’ Sam repeated, ‘ with the Lords and 
the Church, and the parsons, and the landlords, and the manu- 
facturers, and the capitalists !’ 

‘With all of them—just as it is—let us take it as it is. 
Meanwhile there is a Revolution going on of which you know 
nothing. It is a movement which will be perhaps one of the 
greatest things that the world has ever seen.’ He did not mean 
the Earthly Tract Society. ‘Men and women who have learned 
all that science and art and history and philosophy can teach 
them, are returning to the soil and to the gutter from which their 
fathers sprang. They come back laden with treasures, which 
they long to lavish among the people. This is to practise the 
Christianity which you advanced Thinkers despise; Consider 
another thing, Sam. It is not only that these missionaries will 
live among the people and teach them all kinds of things, but 
they will bring the fierce light of publicity to bear upon their 
ways and their wants. Do you think that any employer in the 
world would dare to pay his working women as Melenda has been 
paid, and to treat them with the cruelty of drilling as she has been 
treated, if he knew that his name and his rate of pay and his 
treatment of woman would the very next day be paraded in the 
public press? The power of publicity has only just commenced. 
The Journalists as yet only half understand their own power. 
Why, these men and women are going about actually setting up 
electric lamps in dark places. Let us try to bring this light into 
all the workshops, so that no kind of grinding and tyranny shall 
be overlooked. You know what the Russian student said at the 
grave of his dead comrade, while the police stood by ready to 
arrest him for a word; “ My. brothers,” he said, stretching out his 
arms, “ Light ! We want more light.” With light, everything may 
come; even some of the universal unselfishness, Sam, which your 
generous heart thinks possible. At least, the first steps will be 
taken when the people begin by themselves to resolve that justice 
and equity shall be meted out to all, even to the London working- 
girl. And as for systems, the force of opinion is stronger than 
any system. Opinion is the will of the people; let us get 
opinion on the side of the girls. And theu—Light—more Light.’ 
VOL. IX. NO, XLIX. Cc 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE BISHOP’S DEATHBED. 


IT was about nine o’clock when Sam left them. He was angry, 
because he could not convince them, and because his brother was 
so very near the gate of truth, and so very perverse in his refusal 
to stepin. And yet, said Sam to himself, logic, justice, equity, 
reason, natural religion, the laws of the Universe—everything 
cries aloud that there is no Gospel but Socialism. All men are 
born equal—every man with two legs and ten fingers, and no 
possessions at all, not a scrap of purple velvet, and not a shovel- 
ful of land ; no spurs on his heels, and no saddle on his back; no 
crown on his head, and no chains on his wrists: for every one the 
same inheritance, namely, the whole of the round world and all 
that therein is, that is, as much of it as, divided among the x 
inhabitants,.in equal portions, constitutes his share. Every man 
must work every day for the general good, he must eat at a 
common table—why should one man have cutlets 4 la Soubise, and 
another, cold pig? He must share in all the luxuries that are 
attainable by every one: if there be other luxuries which are not 
enough to go round, they may be divided among the sick and the 
aged; why should one man drink champagne and another vin 
bleu? This is Sam’s position, and, really, it is impossible to dis- 
lodge him from it. He is impregnable, because he is perfectly 
right. Against him, however, is a force with which he and his 
friends have never reckoned; it is sometimes called Human 
Nature. It is, in fact, the simple, unarmed, naked, natural Man, 
who, alone, is a match for a host, armed with all the weapons of 
logic, and reason, and right, because of his selfishness, which is a 
whole armour in itself. He wants all he can grab for himself, and 
he will go on grabbing all he can. He derides equality ; he holds 
that the spoils are for the strongest; and on this principle he is 
resolved to live, and so will continue to live until the Kingdom of 
Heaven comes to change all, and make his position disagreeable. 
Such being the habit, custom, resolution, and attitude of the 
Natural Man, the Socialist may rage furiously, but he will rage in 
vain. 

‘I must go, too,’ said Claude, taking his hat; ‘I am glad they 
came to-night. Alas! the summer is over, to-morrow morning you 
will be gone. Good-night, Valentine, and farewell-’ 
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‘ Why a solemn farewell, Claude ?’ 

‘ Because the past can never be repeated 

‘ Nothing is ever repeated ; but things can be continued. If 
you are going to walk, let me walk a part of the way with you. 
Oh! I am not afraid of returning alone, no one ever molests me. 
I am just a shop-girl going home, you know, after business.’ 

They went out together. The streets were crowded, because 
it was fine, and a Saturday night. Even Pitfield Street and East 
Road, which are considered quiet thoroughfares, were filled with 
costers’ carts, and with folk who came out to buy. The City 
Road was noisy with multitudinous footsteps, and a good half of 
Old Street was blocked with the overflow of Whitecross Street, 
where there is held every day and every evening the noblest 
costers’ market in the whole of London, not even excepting that 
of the Whitechapel Road. The space is more limited ; but then, 
the very narrowness sets off the variety and cheapness of the goods 
displayed. Many costers’ markets there be in this great town: 
one would not willingly do injustice to Clare Market, to the New 
Cut; to the High Street, Marylebone, or to Leather Lane; but 
that of Whitecross Street outshines them all. 

‘ These faces haunt me,’ said Valentine, as they moved slowly 
through the crowd. ‘I shall carry home with me a ghostly crowd 
of faces. How many thousands of faces have I seen here, and 
none of them alike? The noise is nothing; one does not 
remember noise, but the faces—the faces remain ; they are always 
with me.’ 

‘If the faces were all boiled down into one by repeated photo- 
graphs, what sort of a face would it be ?’ 

‘Not into one face, Claude; there must be two faces; those of 
the working-man and the working-woman. I think the man’s face 
would show a certain sluggishness and a good deal of self-indul- 
gence, and in his eyes one would discern a sense of humour; the 
woman’s face would show patience and suffering, and her eyes 
would be sharp with indignation; they would have no humour in 
them. Whatever they might turn out they would not be bad 
faces.’ 

The English face, compounded of many races, is seldom, in 
fact, a bad face; it is good-tempered to begin with; it is 
independent and self-reliant ; there is a love of justice in it ; there 
is strength in it; there is capability in it; there is the possi- 
bility of wrath in it; such wrath as makes the Englishman, when 


his blood is roused, the most dangerous animal in the world— 
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witness the savagery of our soldiers in India not quite thirty years 
ago; yet the devil faces which one sees in Paris, when the people 
are out in the streets, are never found in Whitecross Market. 
To watch the English face is to learn trust in the English people. 

‘ You will cease to think of your troubles, Claude,’ said Valen- 
tine; ‘you will think of these men and women instead, won’t 
you? It will be best for you; and I am sure it is best to let the 
dead bury the dead.’ 

‘I wish to heaven I could. But suppose the dead refuse to 
be buried.’ 

She said no more. Perhaps he had found out even more than 
she had feared. Presently they reached the end of Old Street 
where it runs like a broad river into Goswell Road and Aldersgate 
Street, and here Valentine stopped. 

‘ Good-bye, Claude,’ she said; ‘come to see us at home to- 
morrow evening. I am going home again. Oh! I have had the 
strangest, the most beautiful summer that ever any girl had, and 
all by your help, Claude. How can I ever thank you enough? 
I wonder if you can understand at all what it has been to me— 
this revelation of Men and Women, whom we dare to call common 
men and women. I am like Peter after the Vision and the 
Message, which only came to him three times. But my Vision 
and my Message, Claude, have been repeated to me daily for 
ninety days.’ 

‘ And as for me, Valentine,’ he replied huskily, ‘I can never 
tell you; I can never even try to tell you what the summer has 
been to me.’ 

He pressed her hand and she left him. She was not, you see, 
his sister ; that he had known all along, and now she would find 
out the truth, and it was impossible that they should continue 
together in the old relations. What more? He loved her. Who 
could help loving her, who was so winsome, so loyal, and so brave ? 
He had always loved her, ever since the day when he found out 
that she was not his sister; and for her sake he had given up all 
his ambitions, yea, even the ambition of the Chancellor’s wool- 
sack; and there were moments when it seemed possible, but the 
appearance of his father made that and everything else impos- 
sible ; and now, he should never be able to tell her, even in the 
after years, what she had become to him. How could such a man 
as himself, with such a Family Record, dare to connect himself, 
even in thought, with such a girl? 

He stood at the corner of the street watching her light figure 
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speeding quickly along the pavement. Now, either because his 
heart was so full of love that he could not bear to let the girl go 
out of his sight, or because a Divine admonition came to him— 
they do come sometimes and interfere strangely with the fortunes 
of men, though generally we disregard them, so that rogues 
triumph—Valentine had not got thirty steps before he felt con- 
strained to turn and follow after her. He did so, keeping a few 
yards behind her, and not losing sight of her for a moment. 

The light figure moved swiftly among the people who crowded 
the pavement, through the men who lounged hands in pocket, 
and the women who pushed basket in hand. They made way for 
her to pass, no one offering her the least familiarity. Some of 
them, perhaps, knew her by this time. She passed through the 
crowd and crossed the street to the north side where there were 
fewer people. Presently she stopped, and Claude watched her 
while she talked to a girl. I know not what she said, or whether 
she gave the girl anything, but when Valentine left her that girl 
went away quickly, and in exactly the opposite direction, which 
seemed as if she had changed her mind about something. In the 
City Road she stopped again, to talk with another woman who 
had a baby in her arms. She did give that woman something, 
and she, too, turned and walked away in another direction, which 
leads one to believe that she proposed to go home and put the 
baby to bed. One of these days we shall have a Female Police in 
addition to the present highly efficient masculine force. They 
will be called probably the Female Persuasives, rather than the 
Female Force; they will carry no clubs or revolvers, and they 
will be horribly dreaded by all kinds of sinners. When you have 
crossed the City Road and engaged, so to speak, with Brunswick 
Place, you are already within the limits of Hoxton itself, and if 
you are so happy as to live in that City of Industry, you are 
among friends, and almost at home; therefore you will naturally, 
as Valentine did, begin, at this point, to walk more slowly. 

Claude still followed her, as far as the western entrance of 
Ivy Lane in St. John’s Road. There he would have left her and 
gone his way, but for a thing which awakened his suspicions. St. 
John’s Road is not better lighted than any other of the less im- 
portant London streets, where they blindly follow the custom of 
our ancestors, and plant the gas lamps—each with a glass top 
artfully designed to let all the light mount upwards to the sky 
and so be lost—at the same intervals as were thought good in the 
old days of oil lamps. The conservatism of the official mind is a 
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truly wonderful subject for contemplation. The street was, how- 
ever, well enough lighted for Claude to see a figure waiting about 
on the pavement opposite to Ivy Lane. There were plenty of 
people walking, but this man was evidently waiting, and when 
Valentine turned into Ivy Lane, this man crossed the road and 
followed her. 

He followed her at a distance of three or four yards—Claude 
wondered what it might mean. Then he passed under the gas 
lamp at the entrance of the street, and Claude saw his face. 
Heavens! It was the face of his father! What could he want 
with Valentine, except to break his promise, and molest and 
frighten her? It was his father, and by a lurch of the shoulders 
which betrayed him, his father, it was certain, had been 
drinking. 

Claude quickened his step, his first impulse being to stop the 
man; but he checked himself, because to do so would certainly 
cause a row in the street. He would wait till Valentine was in 
her own room. He kept close behind, therefore, ready to inter- 
fere for her protection. 

The street was pretty full of women, talking, though it was 
past ten o’clock and the evening was chilly: there were also a good 
lot of children, shouting and playing. Valentine passed through 
them, with a word of greeting and a fair good night for each. 
The crowd parted right and left and made a lane for her, because 
they knew her; they parted again for Mr. Carey, because the 
crowd always does make a respectful lane for a man who has been 
drinking. But for Claude they did not make way, and he had to 
force his way through, and the children got about his feet, so that 
the chase drew ahead of him, and he was unable to prevent what 
most he dreaded. 

On the ground floor Valentine found Mr. Lane’s door wide 
open, and his candle burning. She looked in and nodded 
pleasantly. 

‘You are feeling well to-night ?’ she asked. 

‘Never better, never better,’ he replied stoutly. ‘ Business 
has been good this week. I think they are beginning to find me 
out at last. It is strange, too, because I am very near the end 
of my dream.’ 

‘IT hope not. Can’t your dream last a little longer ?’ 

‘I’ve got no control over it. You don’t expect me to alter 
the decrees of Fate. The good Bishop is on his deathbed—I 
am certain he can never recover. The children are with him. 
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The prayers of all the churches in the Diocese have been offered 
for him. Many there are who live on, long after sixty-seven: 
mostly they are men who have only cumbered the ground, whose 
lives should be an eternal shame to them—men like me—un- 
profitable dogs. Men like the Bishop are generally called away 
early, before the allotted span. Well, he will go to his own 
place. But as for me, what shall I do when he is dead and 
buried ?’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Lane, I do not know. You will have to find 
some other amusement for your evenings.’ 

‘Amusement? For me?’ He shook his head; and she left 
him. 

Then the old woman who lived at the back came out of 
her den. 

There’s been a gentleman asking for you, my dear,’ she said— 
‘not a young gentleman: oh, no!—an elderly gentleman—quite 
the gentleman—with a pipe in his mouth, and a little in liquor: 
and most pleasant in his manners, and liberal and generous.’ 

‘A gentleman for me?’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, and very anxious he was to know your ways, 
and asked a many questions!’ (she did not add that he had be- 
gun by giving her a florin) ‘about what you do with yourself, and 
who gives you your money. But I was very careful—oh! I am 
very careful indeed, my dear—I didn’t let out nothing about the 
young gentleman. For, thinks I, very likely he may be one of 
the jealous sort!’ 

‘Oh!’ said Valentine, impatiently, ‘what have I to do with 
any elderly gentlemen ? ’ 

‘I do hope there’s not going to be any trouble about the 
young gentleman. P’r’aps it wasn’t jealousy, and to be sure, I 
have known, more than once, the lawyers to step in at the last 
moment and stop it, when the banns was on the point of being 
put up, so to speak, and the wedding-ring bought. Mind, my 
dear, don’t you give up the letters—don’t give up a single line of 
writing—-make ’em pay for the letters, if it’s five hundred 
pound——’ 

‘Here he is again—don’t forget about the letters. He do look 
like a lawyer a bit, come to look at him, don’t he?’ 

It so happened that Mr. Carey, at the very beginning of this 
evening, and when he had not yet taken more than two or three 
glasses, had begun to consider the problem of his daughter, and 
why she lived in Ivy Lane, and where she got her money from, 
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and by what steps she had come to look like a lady, and what a 
beautiful thing it would be for himself if he could by any means 
entrap her, and make her his confederate and partner. Such 
things have been done ; but first it is necessary to know a little 
of a girl’s history. He drank another glass or two, then he re- 
solved that he would himself pay a visit to Ivy Lane and find 
out what he could. It was a beginning, and he would trust no 
one but himself. So he came, and began, Valentine being out, 
by pumping the old lady, who willingly told all she knew, which 
was little to the point. Then he waited for her return. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ he began cheerfully, ‘well, Marla, my gal, 
I’ve found you out at last—eh ? You didn’t expect me, did you ? 
Well, this is an agreeable surprise for you, because, my dear, I'll 
take the liberty, being your father and all, of asking what it 
means, and how you make your money? It’s my duty to see 
that my children are living honest, and my pleasure to advise 
them in their courses.’ 

‘Go away!’ said Valentine. 

The old woman stopped at the foot of the stairs to watch. 
‘Was he a lawyer? Was it a jealous one?’ 

‘Go away!’ Valentine repeated. The man laughed. The 
drink had given him courage. Otherwise he would have 
obeyed. 

In the front room the dreamer started and looked round: he 
had heard a voice he knew. 

‘Come,’ Mr. Carey whispered—‘ let us talk it over friendly. 
Give me a kiss, my dear.’ 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder. Valentine shrank from 
him with a cry. Melenda heard her—flew from her room, and 
sprang from the top to the bottom of the stairs with one bound, 
and stood before her. 

‘Now, then, who are you?’ she cried. ‘ Don’t you be afraid, 
Valentine. It’s only some man who’s been drinking, and come to 
the wrong house! I ain’t afraid of any man, drunk or sober— 
don’t you mind. Your very last night, too!’ 

‘ Now, don’t you put your oar in, young woman. You'd best 
stand out of the way, you had!’ 

‘Go out of this,’ said Melenda, firmly, ‘ or 1’ll show you the 
way.’ 

‘Well, he went on—‘if this don’t beat all!’ He steadied 
himself, because the drink made him just a little heavy in the 
head, and just a little uncertain in his speech: ‘They ought to 
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be proud of me—everybody else would be proud of such a man— 
you'd be proud, you would, my dear—you look like somebody I 
knew once—you do indeed—it’s a most remarkable likeness ! 
There isn’t such another man as me in all London. Why, you 
wouldn’t believe it, from the conduct of that skittish little devil 
there, that I'm James Carey—the great James Carey. Everybody 
has heard of James Carey! They used to call me the King of 
the Burglars. I’m King James the First—his Gracious Majesty 
King Carey. His Royal Highness and Right Reverend King 
Carey!’ 

‘Go away!’ said Melenda, ‘or I’ll tear you in pieces !’ 

She hadn’t torn anybody to pieces for some time; she had 
not even enjoyed the luxury of a Rage Royal, since the last day 
of the drilling. Now she looked fierce enough for anything. 
But then a hand was laid upon the man’s shoulder— 

‘Come away,’ said Claude—‘ come away without a word !’ 

‘It’s the boy,’ said the man, with such a gush of horrid blas- 
phemy only possible after a wretched man has swallowed com- 
pulsory doses of Scripture for twenty years. ‘ It’s the adjective 
boy! What’s he doing here? Oh! you think you'll get rid of 
me, do you? The allowances are to stop, are they?’ He ad- 
dressed Claude, because between him and Valentine there stood 
a tigress with flashing eyes and thirsty talons. ‘ You'll stop yours, 
will you? Well, we'll see to that, my young swell, and whether 
you'll rather pay down, or let me own up—pay down, my boy, or 
let me own up.’ He had not drunk so much but that he was 
perfectly coherent in his speech, but the drink made him fool- 
hardy. 

‘Go!’ said Claude. 

‘TI shall not go.’ He raised his voice and added a volley, 
copious and eloquent, of those flowers of language which are so 
abundant in Ivy Lane as to pass for weeds. ‘I shall stay,’ he 
concluded, ‘ all night if I like.’ 

By this time a little crowd was gathered round the door, ex- 
pectant of a row. 

Then there happened a strange and wonderful thing. The 
door of the ground-floor front opened, and there came forth, 
slowly and unsteadily, the old man whom they all knew, the 
harmless old man who had lived among them so many years, and 
had held speech with none. He carried in his one hand a lighted 
candle. The other hand, raised to his shoulder, trembled and 
clutched and closed. His face was perfectly white, as white as 
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the face of adead man. His long limbs trembled with extreme 
weakness; his head was bent forward eagerly; his eyes were 
glaring. It was actually the face of a dead man with living eyes, 
which gleamed with light supernatural. 

‘Oh!’ he said, with a deep sigh of satisfaction, ‘at last I have 
found mine enemy. I was dying—but I heard his voice. The 
Bishop ’—he turned to Valentine—‘ the Bishop is dying. And I 
was dying. But I knew I was not to die till I had seen him once 
again.’ He looked round him as one might look who was taking a 
last farewell of earth, and he gave his candle to Valentine as one 
about to die upon the scaffold hands the last thing he values to 
the last friend beside him. 

‘No man,’ he said, solemnly looking about him, ‘ hath power 
in the day of death; neither shall wickedness deliver them who 
are given to it.” Then a very wonderful change passed suddenly 
over his face. It became the face of a young man : the change which 
sometimes falls upon the face of one who is nearly dead fell upon 
this man’s face before his death. Valentine saw it and knew that 
she was looking upon the man as he had been, save for his white 
hair, thirty-five years before, while he was yet in honour and 
respect. Mr. Carey saw it too—and staggered as if. struck 
suddenly. 

‘You?’ he said, ‘you? I thought you must be dead long 
ago. He became instantly sober, as half-drunken men sometimes 
do. Then as the long lean figure turned towards him with out- 
stretched arms, he quickly stepped out of the house and fied, 
running through the people. After him, with long swift 
strides, followed Vengeance, long deferred. It seemed as if no 
one noticed them, for no one ran after them, and no one cried 
after them. They passed through the crowd unheeded, and as if 
unseen. When Claude thought of this afterwards it seemed to 
him a thing beyond and above the natural. Though the streets 
were full of people, this strange flight, this strange pursuit, at- 
tracted no attention at all, no more than if they were invisible. 
But he who fled was filled with a wild and dreadful terror, that 
which falls upon the heart when some long forgotten crime springs 
into light, and escape is impossible, and the time of forgiveness is 
past. And he who followed after was filled with such gladness 
of rage and satiated revenge as filled the heart of Fredegonde, 
when, after many years, she saw Brunehaut about to be dragged 
at the heels of the wild horse. The fugitive ran in vain, for at 
his heels, though he knew it not, there followed Death, before 
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whom all fly in vain. He was in the shape of an old man, striding 
with long steps, bareheaded, his grey hairs flying behind him, 
in rags, with panting breath, white face, and outstretched arms. 

There is a place beyond St. John’s Road where a bridge crosses 
the canal: and beyond the bridge there is a way down to the 
bank. It is a dark and narrow way. The man ran down here— 
thinking that he might so escape. But he did not. As he 
reached the tow-path the avenging hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He turned and faced his enemy. Of what should he 
be afraid? A poor, old, trembling man who had been starving 
during all the years which he himself had spent in prison, well 
cared for and well fed. He looked so decrepit that James Carey 
laughed aloud and forgot his terror. He had been afraid because 
he had been drinking. That was all. Afraid of a silly old fool 
too weak to harm a girl. 

‘Man!’ cried Mr. Lane, seizing his enemy with both hands 
and shaking him by the coat collar, ‘Man! give me back my 
ruined life.’ 

James Carey would have laughed again, but that his enemy’s 
face became distorted as by sharp and sudden pain—for once more, 
for the last time, came that clutching and tearing at the heart—and 
that his enemy’s legs trembled and his body swayed to and fro, 
and they were on the water’s edge, and the decrepit hands, strange 
to say, held him like a vice. Then there was a staggering and a 
struggle on the gravel: and acry of agony and terror, and a splash 
in the water... and...and... why, Mr. Lane had got back his 
life, and, with it, had already learned, one hopes, why such misery 
and such weakness as his had been permitted even for such an 
infinitesimal period of time as thirty-five years. When the victim 
recovered his life, what did his tempter and oppressor recover ? 


‘Who was it ?’ asked Melenda, when they were gone. 

‘A drunken man,’ said Valentine. 

‘But he seemed to know you. And Claude knew him. And 
what had he done to Lizzie’s father ?’ 

*I do not know,’ said Claude; ‘ but I know this of him, that 
he is a bad man. Do not ask any more, Melenda.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Melenda, ‘ he’s gone at any rate. Come upstairs, 
Valentine.’ 

She left them and went back to Lotty. The old woman, feel- 
ing the florin burn in her pocket, stole out gently, and made for 
the public-house opposite by a circuitous route, namely, half down 
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Ivy Lane and back again, so that she should not seem like going 
out expressly for a drop of gin. She would only have two two- 
penny goes and drink up the rest on the morrow—Sunday. And 
on Monday she would go ‘in’ again for the winter. Oh! this 
florin was a blessed windfall indeed, because now she would be 
able to go back to the House with some of the resignation which 
accompanies recent gin. The crowd at the door had dispersed, 
disappointed ; there are always more disappointments than real 
rows; things seldom come off in all their possible fulness. 

‘The man is gone, Valentine,’ said Claude. ‘Do you know who 
he is?’ 

‘Yes, I know him. Something terrible will happen. The 
other man—Lizzie’s father—will do him a mischief; they are old 
enemies. Oh, it is more wickedness.’ 

‘If there is to be more trouble,’ said Claude, ‘ somebody must 
be here to meet it for you. Go upstairs, now, Valentine. Good 
night.’ 

Valentine obeyed. She did not ask Claude how he came to 
be there; it was natural that if she was in any danger he should 
be there to protect her. Nor did she ask Claude how he came to 
know the man. 

Meanwhile, Claude shut the street door, and sat down on the 
stairs and waited. They were very uncomfortable stairs to sit 
upon, being steep and with narrow steps. The candle left in the 
room beside him went on burning until midnight, when it went 
out suddenly after just one flicker in the socket. Then the stairs 
were in perfect darkness, but the front room was lighted by the gas 
lamp in the street. Outside, the talk of the people grew languid, 
and finally ceased altogether, and the shuffling of their feet was 
heard no more; the children left off shouting and crying and 
went away to bed ; the public-house shut up, and the men in the 
bar dispersed noisily; there. was an occasional step of a belated 
resident, and then nothing but an echo of steps from Hoxton 
Street, or the distant shouting of some drunken man. 

Claude sat on his uncomfortable perch for two or three hours, 
and then he remembered that there was a chair in the next 
room. He changed his position, but he did not allow himself to 
sleep. Strange! that the old man did not return. Had 
something happened? His mind was agitated and full of fore- 
boding. 

In the middle of October the nights are long: the sun does 
not rise until after six. Claude waited and watched through the 
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whole of that long night, for seven long hours. Neither of the 
two men came back. As for one, he was probably in the Temple 
asleep on Claude’s bed, or drinking and smoking and fiddling 
through the night. But the other—Lizzie’s father—where 
was he?’ 

And what would come of it all? What would be the end? 
As for Valentine, in a few hours she would be safe; in two days 
more she would know that she was not this man’s daughter at all. 
She knew who he was: she said so. How did she know it? How 
much did she know? There was plenty to occupy his thoughts 
all through the night. 

The morning broke at last—Sunday morning. At the first 
streak of daybreak Claude went out into the court, as if expecting 
to find there some traces of the missing pair. The air was keen 
and clear; Ivy Lane, as the light grew stronger, looked incon- 
ceivably disreputable, shabby and dirty, with the wreckage and 
rubbish of a week lying about, the cabbage stalks, bruised plums, 
rotten apples and pears, the shreds of paper and potsherds. Well, 
Valentine was going away: she was no longer to be considered : 
he was free, so far as she was concerned. He would go to Joe and 
tell him all; between the two their mother would be protected ; 
he would give nothing more to his father, and as for his real name 
and the family history, let them both be proclaimed upon the 
housetops, with all the infamy and the shame of it, if needs 
must. 

‘Thank God,’ he murmured—‘ Valentine is not his daughter!’ 

A little before eight, there was already some stir among the 
younger and hungrier residents; the elders lie in bed as long as 
they can on Sunday mornings; and when the bell of St. Agatha’s 
was calling upon a deaf and stiffnecked people to get up and come 
to early celebration, and the assistant priest was hastily robing 
himself for that lonely Function, and the shops in Hoxton were 
getting swept out and garnished for the Sunday morning market, 
Valentine came downstairs. 

‘You here already, Claude?’ she asked, surprised. 

‘Why, Valentine, you did not suppose I should go away and 
leave you unprotected, did you ?’ 

‘You have actually been here all night ? You have been watch- 
ing for me? Oh, Claude! it is too much!’ 

‘ Nothing is too much for you, Valentine. Don’t think of me, 
but tell me—what do you know ofthis man? Why does he come 
here? Why did he follow you?’ 
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‘ What do you know, Claude ?’ 

‘I know all that there is to know: the whole shameful busi- 
ness.’ 

‘ And I, too, know all that there is to know. Do not pain 
yourself to speak about it. I have known the whole story for a 
month—Joe and the mother both think he is dead.’ 

‘But how did you come to know him?’ 

Valentine told her tale, briefly ; and passing over one or two 
passages, especially that in which she was constrained to box the 
man’s ears. 

‘I bought his silence,’ she concluded—‘I sent him money 
every week. But I knew that some time or other it would be 
found out. Claude, be brave—let us take Joe into our confidence 
and devise something that will keep him from the others.’ 

‘I bought him, too,’ said Clande—‘ but I will give him no more 
money. Thank Heaven, you are out of his reach, and so is Violet : 
she must never know. As for the others ——’ 

‘Let us persuade him to goaway, Claude. He may be bribed.’ 

‘He will never go away as long as there is a house left in 
England that he has not robbed.’ 

There are so many houses in London alone, that the prospect 
opened up was more stupendous than the mind of man can well take 
in. And to think, besides, that new houses are always being built. 

‘ At least, Valentine,’ Claude went on,‘ you are going home 
this very day. Go at once—if you go now you will find them at 
breakfast—if you stay here, there may be, I know not, some 
terrible tragedy. I feel as if anything may happen! Why has 
not that old man been home all night? And they were enemies, 
you say. Go at once, Valentine, before any scandal happens 
which may involve your name. So much, at least, we owe 
to Lady Mildred. I will get you a cab. Have you anything to 
pack ?’ 

She obeyed. There was nothing that she wished to take away. 
She transferred the care of Lotty to Melenda, kissed the girls, 
promised to return in a day or two, and hurried away, with the 
sense that something was going to happen. 

Claude remained, watching in Mr. Lane’s room, all the 
morning. Presently Lizzie came downstairs to see her father, 
and appeared neither astonished nor alarmed to hear that he had 
not been home all night. He had slept out before, when he 
had work to do. Claude told her nothing of what he knew or 
suspected. He must have gone down Whitechapel way she said, 
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among the German Jews, who regard not the Christian Sabbath 
when they want work done. 

At one o’clock the ‘ Adelaide ’ opened its hospitable doors, and 
the old lady of the back ground-floor crossed the court, and pro- 
ceeded to spend what was left of her florin. In half an hour she 
came out, with trembling lips and glassy eyes, and returned to 
her own room, where she flung herself upon the floor heavily, the 
door wide open, careless of the world, to sleep off the last drink 
she would get for six months, at least. 

At two, Claude thought he would wait nolonger. Perhaps his 
father might have gone to the Temple. 

He had not—no one was there, and there were no traces at all 
of his presence. Nothing had been taken away, no tobacco was on 
the table, and there were no empty bottles. This was very strange. 
Surely something must have happened ! 


(To be continued.) 
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Hobart Pasha. 


HE name of Hobart Pasha has been for so many years pro- 
minently before the naval world, and always as that of the 
hero of some adventure which would seem wild if told of anybody 
else; he has appeared so full of life, of energy, and of ‘ go,’ that 
probably few of us, even though we knew or could calculate his 
age, had realised. that he was in reality approaching his sixty- 
fifth birthday; and our first idea, on hearing of his death last 
June, was that he had been prematurely taken from us. But at 
sixty-four, Hobart was no longer a young man; and though he 
could scarcely be called old, yet, in the fullest sense of the word, 
he had lived. Few men, in this age of civilisation, have succeeded 
in crowding more excitement into the short space of time that 
lies between the cradle and the grave. It is satisfactory to find 
that some picture of the man, as he was, has been preserved to us 
in the autobiographical sketches! written during the last few 
months of his life, and now edited by his widow. These cannot 
be considered as a biography; nor, indeed, do they make any 
pretence of being one. There is no attempt to fill in the details, 
many of which are purposely obscured; but they serve better 
than the most minute and the most scurrilous chronicle to present 
to the reader the portrait of the very remarkable man who has thus 
recorded his reminiscences of adventure and of service, by the 
light of an experience varied beyond that of any man of the 
generation now passing away, or perhaps even of any man of 
the former age, with the exception of Lord Dundonald, to whose 
career Hobart’s offers some curious points of resemblance. If we 
here endeavour to repeat the story of this life, it is assuredly not 
with any intention of filling up the pages which he designedly 
left blank; but rather to give, in a short space, greater currency 
to the notes which he has bequeathed to us. 


' Sketches from my Life, by the late Admiral Hobart Pasha; edited by Mrs. 
Hobart. London: Longmans & Co. 1886. Price 7s. 6d. 
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Augustus Charles Hobart-Hampden, third son of the late 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, a lineal descendant of John Hampden, 
whose name he assumed, was born on April 1, 1822. He entered 
the navy at an early age, and his first experiences were of the 
rudest. The description of the midshipmen’s berth to which he 
was introduced might be compared with those of ‘ Midshipman 
Easy’ or ‘Peter Simple’; and his captain, though his cousin, is 
represented as an odious tyrant. Some of the stories told of this 
man are well-nigh incredible :— 


‘I have seen,’ says Hobart, ‘a captain order his steward to be flogged 
almost to death because his pea-soup was not hot. I have seen an 
officer from twenty to twenty-five years of age made to stand between 
two guns, with a sentry over him, for hours, because he had neglected 
to see and salute the tyrant who had come on deck in the dark.’ 


Such tyranny is by no means without a parallel; and, as 
Hobart says he saw it, there is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of the story. One more extraordinary is this :— 


‘On one occasion the captain of whom I have been writing invited 
a friend to breakfast with him, and there being, I suppose, a slight 
monotony in the conversation, he asked his guest whether he would 
like, by way of diversion, to see a man flogged. The amusement was 
accepted, and a man was flogged.’ 


That the man was flogged may, of course, be admitted ; but 
it is impossible to avoid asking what proof the writer had of the 
previous circumstances. He does not say that he was one of the 
party at breakfast: indeed, the inference is that he was not, and 
that the breakfast was a téte-d-téte. The story, though told in 
evident good faith, appears to be founded on hearsay—possibly 
on the report of the steward who had neglected to serve the 
pea-soup hot. In any case, however, it is certain enough that in 
the early years of the century tyranny was too often mistaken 
for discipline, and still oftener, perhaps, sprang from a disordered 
liver, from the irritability engendered by solitude, and from the 
absence of all official or popular control. The gross forms of 
tyranny described by Hobart are happily long ago extinct, and 
the seamen are protected by regulations which the most irritable 
cannot venture to transgress ; but, even now, those behind the 
scenes hear occasionally of captains whose ‘livers’ or ‘nerves’ 
permit them to exercise a good deal of petty tyranny on officers, 
who dare not complain, at the risk of getting their names marked 
at the Admiralty. . 
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On leaving this ship Hobart was appointed to one of the 
squadron on the coast of Spain under Lord John Hay, and was 
landed with the naval brigade in support of Queen Christina. It 
was at the defence of San Sebastian that he received his 
‘baptism of fire’—with no great credit, if we are to take his 
confession au pied de la lettre. 


‘The fire,’ he says, ‘was hot and furious. I candidly admit I was 
in mortal fear, and when a shell dropped right in the middle of us, and 
was, I thought, going to burst (as it did), I fell down on my face. 
Lord John, who was close to me, and looking as cool as a cucumber, gave 
me a severe kick, saying, “ Get up, you cowardly young rascal; are you 
not ashamed of yourself?” I did get up, and was ashamed of myself. 

. . . My pride helped me out of the difficulty, and I flinched no more. 

. . . By degrees all fear left me; I felt only excitement and anger ; 
and when we (a lot I had to do with it !) drove the enemy back in the 
utmost confusion, wasn’t I proud !’ 


After some six or seven months of this work Hobart was again 
appointed to a ship on the South American station, and had the 
good fortune to be with a captain whom he describes as ‘ in every 
sense a gentleman, and under whom he ‘began to realise that 
discipline can be maintained without undue severity, to say 
nothing of cruelty; and that service in the navy could be made 
a pleasure, as well as a duty to one’s country.’ The story of his 
adventures whilst in this ship—of escapes from sharks, affrays 
with robbers or murderers, elopements with bewitching seforitas 
or amorous sefivras, duels with jealous rivals—reads almost like 
pages from a romance, though here told in all soberness of matter 
of fact, and including a reference to one little bit of brilliant 
history,! when the allied English and French squadron forced the 
passage of the Parana at Obligado, and 


‘Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir James) Hope performed the cou- 
rageous action which covered him with renown for the rest of his life. 
The enemy had, amongst other defences, placed a heavy iron chain 
across the river. This chain it was absolutely necessary to remove, and 
the gallant officer I refer to, who commanded the attacking squadron, set 
a splendid example to us all, by dashing forward and cutting with a cold 
chisel the links of this chain. The whole time he was thus at work he 
was exposed to a tremendous fire, having two men killed and two 
wounded out of the six he took with him. This deed, now almost for- 
gotten by the public, can never be effaced from the memory of those who 


1 Hobart has here confused two different commissions. The fight at 
Obligado was in November 1845, three years after the time to which he refers it. 
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saw it done. That the fight was a severe one is evident from the fact 
that the vessel I belonged to had 107 shots in her hull, and 35 out of 70 
men killed and wounded.’ 


The implication that Hope personally cut the chain with a 
cold chisel is correct only in the sense that qui facit per alium, 
facit per se. The hammer and the chisel were (we believe) 
actually handled by Mr. George Tuck, then an assistant engineer, 
and long afterwards, for many years, Instructor in Engineering at 
the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth and at Greenwich. 

On returning to England Hobart was appointed to a ship for 
the Brazilian station, the special object being the suppression of 
the slave trade. As a preliminary to writing his sketches, he 
gave full effect to the Carlyle maxim, and ‘ cleared his mind of 
cant’; the reader will find in them none of the conventional 
claims of the negro to be ‘a brudder ’"—a claim, indeed, which is 
ever most strongly supported by those whose knowledge of the 
negro is mainly theoretical. Few who have been thrown much 
amongst them will go farther than Hobart, who does ‘ not deny that 
they have souls to be saved’; but otherwise believes ‘that their 
réle in this world is to attend on the white man’; that, in fact, 
they ‘are meant to be drawers of water and hewers of wood.’ 
He thinks—and it is difficult for any one but a faddist not to 
agree with him—that more good would have been done by 
regulating the traffic in black ivory, than by prohibiting it, with 
the necessary result that the merchandize was packed with cruel 
and abominable compactness, so that much of it perished on the 
voyage, or had to be thrown overboard for want of water, or when 
chased by an English cruiser. He tells of one schooner he 
captured with 460 slaves on board. 


‘ She had been,’ he says, ‘ eighty-five days at sea. They were short 
of water and provisions. Smallpox, ophthalmia, and diarrhea in its 
worst form had broken out among the poor doomed wretches. On open- 
ing the hold we saw a mass of arms, legs, and bodies, all crushed together. 
Many of the bodies to whom these limbs belonged were dead or dying— 
in fact, when we had made some sort of clearance among them, we found 
in that fearful hold eleven dead bodies lying among the living freight.’ 


The horrors of this traffic have been often enough expatiated 
on; but when we pat our sentimental backs, and flatter ourselves 
that we, as a nation, did so much to put a stop to it, it is worth 
while remembering that this very acute observer expresses him- 
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self as ‘ sceptical of the benefits conferred upon the African race 
by our blockade.’ 

Hobart was, however, sent to cruise, not to moralise; and, 
being entrusted with the command of three boats, he carried out 
his duty with such ability and with such success, that he speedily 
became an object for the animosity of the slave-dealing Brazilians. 
On one occasion, when on shore, he was attacked by two Cuban 
bloodhounds, whom their master had let slip on him. Fortunately 
he had his gun with him, and scattered the brains of the 
leading dog when within five yards of him. This checked the 
other, and a sailor, who had hastened to the rescue, shot him 
also. The object of this murderous assault was to enable a vessel, 
which was daily expected, to run her cargo. Hobart, having 
escaped from his enemies on shore, succeeded in capturing her 
with about six hundred slaves on board. ‘As they had made a 
very rapid and prosperous voyage, they were in a somewhat 
better state than those on board the last capture. Still their 
state was disgusting enough. Ophthalmia had got a terrible 
hold of the poor wretches; in many cases the patient was stone- 
blind.’ 

After this, Hobart was sent to cruise in company with the 
boats of another ship, under the orders of a lieutenant whom he 
here designates A. C. It will not be difficult for those who are 
curious to fill up the blank ; it is enough for us to call attention 
to the homage which Hobart renders to this officer for ‘ a gallant 
act; such,’ he says, ‘as I have not seen surpassed during forty 
years of active service.’ They had sighted a large brig running in 
with a fresh breeze. A. C. was in the leading boat, and, attempt- 
ing to cut her off, got close under her bows and sprang on board. 
Those in the boat were unable to catch hold, and she went fast 
astern. A. C. was left alone on the deck. He ran aft, shot the 
man at the helm, and, taking his place, put the helm down with 
his leg, whilst with his remaining pistol he kept the crew at bay. 
The brig was thus thrown up in the wind, was overtaken by the 
boats, and captured after a short resistance, in which Hobart 
received a nasty wound inthe hand. As to A. C., he says,— 





‘All the reward he got, beyond the intense admiration of those who 
saw him, was a bad attack of small-pox from the diseased animals 
(there is no other name for negroes in the state they were in) on board 
the slave-vessel, which somewhat injured the face of one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw. He is nowan admiral, has done many gallant 
acts since then, but none could beat what he did on that memorable 
morning.’ 
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It was apparently a little after this that Hobart was sent with 
a prize to Demerara, where he found that the soldier-officers, in 
attempting to ‘ withstand the dreadful monotony of doing nothing, 
had taken to living rather too well,’ with the natural consequence 
that ‘many a fine fellow had been carried off by yellow fever.’ 
Warned by their example, Hobart varied the amusement, and 
fell desperately in love with the Governor’s daughter. Now, in 
Hobart’s own words— 


‘The Governor was a very great swell, a General,a K.C.B., &c., and 
his daughter was a mighty pretty girl, much run after by the garrison ; 
so it was thought great impertinence on my part, as a humble sub- 
lieutenant, to presume to make love to the reigning, if not the only 
beauty in the place. However, audacity carried me on, and I soon 
became No. 1 in the young lady’s estimation. I used to ride with her, 
spent the evenings in the balcony of Government House with her, sent 
her flowers every morning, and so on, till at last people began to talk, 
and steps were taken by her numerous admirers to stop my wild career.’ 


He was accordingly publicly and grossly insulted by one of 
his rivals, whom he forthwith called out, ‘and the next morning 
put a ball into his ankle, which prevented him dancing for a long 
time to come.’ He goes on :— 


‘On returning home after the hostile meeting, I found a much more 
formidable adversary in the shape of the Governor himself, who was 
stamping furiously up and down the verandah of my apartment. He 
received me with, ‘“‘ What the devil do you mean, young sir, by making 
love to my daughter? You are a mere boy. What means have you 
got?” After the old gentleman’s steam had gone down a little, I replied, 
“ Really, General, 1 hardly know how to answer you. Your daughter 
and I are very good friends, the place is most detestably dull, there is 
nothing to do; and if we amuse ourselves with a little love-making, 
surely there can be no great harm.” This rejoinder of mine made things 
worse. I thought the old boy would have hada fit. At last he said, 
“The mail steamer leaves for England to-morrow ; you shall go home by 
her. I order you to do so.” I replied that I should please myself and 
that I was not under his orders. The General went away uttering 
threats. After he was gone I thought seriously over the matter. I 
calculated that my income of 120/. a year would scarcely suffice to keep 
a wife, and I decided to renounce my dream of love. I went to pay a 
farewell visit to my young lady, but found that she was locked up ; so 
away I went, and soon forgot all about it. Shortly afterwards I heard 
that the Governor’s daughter married the man whose leg I had lamed 
for his impertinence to me.’ 


Another reminiscence of the same period is more serious. He 
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had been put in charge of a captured slaver ordered to the Cape 
of Good Hope for adjudication, and in her were sent the captain 
and three of his crew as witnesses. The captain was gentlemanly, 
a good sailor, a first-rate navigator, and before many days were 
over Hobart struck up a friendship with him, invited him to join 
his mess, and let him and his men do pretty well what they 
liked, taking only the precautions to shut them up at night and 
to sleep with a pistol under his pillow; but, as the weather was 
hot, he made his bed in a bunk on deck. 


‘One evening,’ he says, ‘I retired to my sleeping-place as usual, after 
having passed a pleasant chatty evening with my prisoner. I was 
settling myself to sleep—in fact, I think I was asleep as far as it would 
be called so, for I had from habit the custom of sleeping with one eye 
open—when I saw, or felt, the flash of a knife over my head. The 
entrance to my couch was very limited, so that my would-be murderer 
had some difficulty in striking the fatal blow. Instinct at once showed 
me my danger. To draw my pistol from under my pillow was the 
work of a second ; to fire it into the body of the man who was trying to 
stab me, that of another. A groan and a heavy fall on the deck told 
me what had happened, and springing out of my sleeping-berth I found 
my friend the captain lying on his face, dead as a door-nail.’ 


Two of the other prisoners had meantime got on deck and 
attacked the quartermaster of the watch, who threw one overboard 
and floored his fellow just as Hobart came to his support. And, 
without further adventure, they got to the Cape, where Hobart 
was near being sent to prison ona charge of murder. On his 
return to England, after this voyage, he was appointed to the 
royal yacht, and two years later was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. He was afterwards appointed to a ship in the Medi- 
terranean, where he ‘ passed for several years the usual humdrum 
life of a naval officer during times of profound peace.’! 

The crisis of 1848 found him on the coast of Italy, but his 
sketches are not intended as history, and his personal share in 
the transactions which rendered the year memorable was but 
slight. On the outbreak of the Russian war in 1854 he went up 
the Baltic as first lieutenant of a paddle-wheel steamer, out of 
which he was shortly afterwards promoted to an acting vacancy. 
In this position he shared the disgust and distaste which the 
Commander-in-Chief inspired in every officer in command of a 


1 The social phase of the Mediterranean at this period was amusingly, 
though with some exaggeration, described by the late Mr. J. Hannay, in a series 
of sketches under such titles as ‘ Sand and Shells,’ ‘ Biscuits and Grog,’ &c. 
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ship; but he was not in a position to know much of the secret 
springs by-which the fleet was regulated, and his remarks have 
no particular value or importance. From the Baltic he was sent, 
towards the close of the war, to the Mediterranean in command of 
a gun-vessel, and he seems to have continued on that station for 
several years, his stay extending into the reign of the admiral 
whom he here denotes as Sir W. M. 

Sir W. M. had the reputation of being the smartest 
officer in the navy. We would go farther, and say that he was 
the smartest officer who had held high command in the navy 
since the days of Lord St. Vincent, to whom he had many points 
of resemblance. As his rule was an iron one, and the stress of it 
fell principally on commanding officers, it is not to be wondered 
at that there were many who were by no means enthusiastic in his 
praises ; but unimpassioned lookers-on were even then aware 
of the extent and importance of the reforms which he instituted, 
and could admire and appreciate the manner in which he en- 
forced cleanliness and order in the ships and among the ships’ 
companies, and rendered it possible to walk in the streets of Malta 
even when the squadron was giving leave. Still, his methods 
were exact, or even peculiar, and few days passed by without 
giving currency to some new story, real or imagined, of which 
the Commander-in-Chief was the hero. Hobart’s little misad- 
venture has merely the exceptional merit of being told and 
guaranteed by one of the principals. The admiral had given 
orders for all gun-vessels, such as Hobart commanded, to carry on 
deck a number of water-casks, which he conceived might be used 
to float the ship off if she got aground. Hobart having, sorely 
against his will, lumbered his upper deck in this way, had utilised 
the casks for his own convenience, and quartered his dogs in them, 
pending the necessity of turning them to account in the way the 
admiral proposed; and this was the state of things on board the 
‘F.’ when Sir W. M. determined to inspect the ship. Hobart 
must tell the rest. 


The day of my ship’s inspection was evidently not one of my lucky 
days. To begin with, a horrid little monkey belonging to the crew— 
amusing himself running about in the hammock-nettings near to the 
gangway over which the great man had to pass—seeing something he 
thought unusual, made a rush as the commander-in-chief was stepping 
on board, stooped down, and deliberately took the cocked hat off his 
head, dropped it into the sea, then started up the rigging chattering with 
delight at the mischief he had done. The cocked hat was at once 
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recovered, wiped dry, and placed in its proper place. The admiral, 
always stern as a matter of principle, looked, after this incident, sterner 
than usual, hardly recognised me except by a formal bow, then pro- 
ceeded to muster the officers and crew. This over, he commenced to 
walk round the deck. I remarked with pleasure his countenance change 
when he saw how neatly his pet water-casks were painted and lashed to 
the inner gunnel of the ship. He said quite graciously, ‘I am glad to 
see, Captain Hobart, that you pay such attention to my orders.’ I began 
to think I was mistaken in my idea of the man; but alas for my 
exuberance of spirits and satisfaction! while the admiral was closely 
examining one of his pet casks, his face came almost in contact with the 
opening of the barrel, when, to his and my horror, a pretty little spaniel 
put out his head and licked the great man on the nose! I shall never 
forget the admiral’s countenance ; he turned blue with anger, drew him- 
self up, ordered his boat to be manned, and walked over the side, not 
saying a word to any one. The admiral hated dogs, hated sport of all 
kind, and, after what occurred, I fancy hated me. The very next 
day I was ordered to the coast of Syria : just what I wanted—to be out 
of the commander-in-chief’s way, and to have some good shooting.' 


In March 1863 Hobart was advanced to post rank ; and, having 
no expectation of present employment, conceived the idea of 
utilising his involuntary leisure in a manner at once exciting and 
profitable, and, under the nom de guerre of Captain Roberts, 
accepted the command of a ship built and fitted out to run the 
blockade of the Confederate States. The adventures of the sbip 
he related shortly afterwards in a little volume entitled ‘ Never 
Caught,’ much of which is now incorporated with these sketches. 
If it was excitement which he was mainly in quest of, he cer- 
tainly got it in a series of extraordinary and hairbreadth escapes 
from capture or destruction ; but rumour was more false than even 
she generally is, if he did not also win a very handsome pecuniary 
reward for his labours and risks; and, indeed, he himself says that 
‘the captain of a blockade-runner could realise in a month a sum 
as large as the salary of the Governor of Nassau.’ This we may 
the more readily believe, as it appears that the average profit on 
Hobart’s private ventures was something like 1,000 per cent., 


} We remember a somewhat similar instance, when Sir W. M., inspecting a 
line-of-battle ship, and prying too inquisitively into the recesses of a pigeon- 
hole between the beams on the main deck, found himself face to face with a 
guinea-pig that had been established there by one of the midshipmen. On 
another occasion he slipped unexpectedly on board a ship newly come from the 
Channel Fleet, and went round her decks in grim silence, which he broke only 
on the gangway, to say to the commanding officer, ‘ Your decks are dirty and 
your hammocks are badly stowed. Good morning.’ 
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independent of the very liberal pay from the owners, whose whole 
cargo was bringing in a similar profit. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose that Hobart, in entering 
on this service, was not mainly guided by pecuniary considera- 
tions, although his predilections were unquestionably in favour 
of the Confederates, whom he favoured both as maintaining the 
right of the white man to be free and of the black man to be a 
slave. Had he been a rich man he might have fought for them: 
being a poor man, he combined principle and profit, and ran the 
blockade for them. His merit is not that what he did was mainly 
for his pecuniary advantage, but that what he undertook to do he 
did remarkably well; and that in the full stringency of the blockade 
he successfully made six round trips in and out of Wilmington. 
Hobart modestly attributes much of this success to luck; but a 
man of ability, nerve, and ready wit hasa way of compelling luck, 
which goes far to take from it the element of chance. How much of 
these qualities Hobart was master of appears from almost every 
page of his narrative, of which the following account of a run into 
Wilmington may be taken as a sample :— 

On our nearing the blockading squadron at nightfall we heard a great 
deal of firing going on inshore, which we conjectured (rightly, as it after- 
wards appeared) was caused by the American ships, who were chasing 
and severely handling a blockade-runner. An idea at once struck me, 
which I quickly put into execution. We steamed in as fast as we could, 
and soon made out a vessel ahead that was hurrying in to help her con- 
sorts to capture or destroy the contraband. We kept close astern of her, 
and in this position followed the cruiser several miles. Suddenly the 
firing ceased, and our pioneer turned out to sea again. As we were by 
this time very near inshore, we stopped the engines and remained quite 
still, but unluckily could not make out our exact position. The block- 
ading cruisers were evidently very close in, so we did not like moving 
about; besides, the pilot was confident that we were close enough to the 
entrance of the river to enable us to run in when day broke without 
being in any danger from the enemy. Thus for the remainder of the 
night we lay quite close to the beach. 


And the next day they got in, though not without some further 
difficulty. 

After having made his six successful trips, Hobart gave up 
his command and returned to England, where the first news he 
got, as he landed at Southampton, was of the capture of his old 
ship, whose luck had broken down under her new commander. 
Having now leisure, and perhaps also some spare cash, Hobart re- 
solved to travel for a year on the Continent ; and in the course of his 
wanderings came to Constantinople. He had letters of introduc- 
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tion to the Grand Vizier, Fuad Pasha, on whom he accordingly 
called. It was the time of the rebellion in Crete, and the con- 
versation turned on the systematic running of the Turkish 
blockade of the island by Greek vessels. Hobart thought it 
could be stopped without much difficulty, and the next day was 
invited to take service under the Ottoman Government. Hobart 
considered for a short time, and answered, ‘ Well, your Highness, 
I am ready, if the terms offered me are satisfactory.’ They 
proved ‘ most satisfactory,’ and he accepted. The engagement 
was for five years, but was renewed and renewed, and was still in 
force at the time of his death. 

He was at once sent to Crete to put a stop to the blockade- 
running. On arriving on his station he found that the Turkish 
officers, in their ignorance of international law, had permitted 
themselves to be hoaxed with various newly coined regulations, 
which practically rendered the blockade nugatory. He found 
also that the revolt was entirely fostered by Greek intrigue, and 
was dependent on Greek support; ‘that if the blockade-running 
was stopped, the insurgents would at once lay down their arms for 
want of food and warlike stores.’ He determined to put a stop to 
it, and with a small selected squadron left Suda Bay as though on 
a cruise, and when out of sight steamed straight for Syra, ‘the 
principal delinquent in fitting out and sending blockade-runners 
to Crete.’ Circumstances alter cases: to look for blockade- 
runners near their starting-point at Syra seemed most fitting: a 
short time before, the action of the Americans in cruising near the 
Bahamas seemed most questionable. By the next morning he 
was off Syra, and, as day broke, sighted ‘a regular blockade- 
runner’ about a mile to seaward. On a blank gun being fired, to 
bring her to, she answered with a shotted Armstrong, cutting 
away the stanchion of the bridge on which Hobart was standing. 
The vessel made good her run into Syra, keeping up a running 
fight with two Turkish déspatch-boats; but Hobart was quite 
satisfied, knowing that the chase had been guilty of piracy, and 
had given him a legal pretext for laying an embargo on all the 
shipping of the port. The position was thus reversed: Syra was 
closely blockaded ; and ‘within three days, no blockade-runners 
arriving at Crete, the insurgents laid down their arms and begged 
for bread.’ 

On his return to Constantinople Hobart was specially well 
received, not only by the Sultan, who promoted him to the rank 
of full Admiral, but by the representatives of the European 
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Powers. England alone stood aloof. ‘The Admiralty,’ he says, 
‘ went so far as to tell me that if I did not immediately return, 
my name would be erased from the list of naval officers. An 
officer of high rank, a member of the Board of Admiralty, wrote 
to me a semi-official letter, in which he said: “ Unless you leave 
the Turkish service, you will be scratched off the list.” Feeling 
exceedingly hurt at such treatment . . . I wrote to him: “ You 
may scratch, and be damned.” This letter was, I think, very un- 
fairly quoted against me some time afterwards in the House of 
Commons. However, my name was erased from the list of naval 
officers, and was not replaced there for several years.’ ! 

It was with the Russian war of 1877 that Hobart’s name first 
became generally known, and the story of his career at that time 
would be a history of the naval side of the war, which our limits 
do not permit us to undertake. In these sketches he has merely 
glanced at some of his adventurous achievements, the relations of 
which are still too long to quote—too detailed to abstract. It is 
perhaps of more real interest to note that, in his opinion, the war, 
as a war of invasion, might have been prevented if the Turkish 
naval force had been properly utilised.2 What he says is this :— 


Some few days before the war broke out I was sent to examine the 
Danube from a professional point of view; and it was soon made clear 
to me that much could be done in the way of defending that great 
estuary had nautical experience and the splendid material of which the 
Turkish sailor is made of been properly utilised. But I found that 
pig-headed obstinacy and the grossest ignorance prevailed in the councils 
of those who had supreme command in that river. I found that my 
advice, and that of competent Turkish officers, was entirely ignored ; and 
that few, if any, proper steps were taken to prevent the enemy’s 
progress into Roumania, and, later on, his passing the Danube almost 
unopposed. On the day that war was declared, I was at Rustchuk, 
the headquarters of the Turkish army. On that occasion I made a final 
effort, by making propositions which events have proved would have 
arrested the advance of the enemy. I was simply told to mind my own 
business, and ordered to immediately rejoin my ships, which were at the 
moment lying at the Sulina mouth of the Danube. 


J. K. LAUGHTON. 


1 Hobart is here, as before, confusing dates. His name was not erased from 
the navy list till after the outbreak of the Russian war, nine or ten years later 
than the time he is here speaking of. 

2 Lord Dundonald (with whose career we have already compared Hobart’s) 
held very similar views as to the possibility of preventing the Peninsular War. 
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A Modest Defence of the Royal Academy. 


‘JT OOK here; we're going to do for them at last,’ cried my 
friend, Mr. Richard Tinto, bursting into the study where I 
was striving with a sonnet. 

‘Them? Who? Oh, the Academy, I suppose ?’ I replied. 

‘Yes, sir, we shall bring them down on their old knees,’ cried 
Dick, tossing me a paper. ‘ You see they will be had. Hunt is 
on them, and Crane, and Clausen.’ 

I read the document Dick offered me; it was the celebrated 
manifesto of these famous painters, with their proposal for a rival 
show. 

‘ But how is the thing to work?’ Iasked. ‘The Academy has 
got the rooms, and got the men, and got the money too. How 
are you to draw the public to Mr. Hunt’s new National show? If 
they want to see Mr. Hunt’s pictures they can go to Bond Street, 
though I’m sure the Academy would have been only too proud to 
exhibit his “ Innocents Abr ” I mean his “ Holy Innocents.”’ 

‘ Likely that he’d let them!’ said Dick. 

‘Well, but he may not get on much better with the new 
opposition affair. Then the public knows where the Walter 
Cranes are—at the Grosvenor, of course. I daresay Mr. Clausen 
exhibits there too. But the public wants to see Millais, and 
Leighton, and Tadema, and Herkomer, and Leader, and Vicat 
Cole, and Colin Hunter, and MacWhirter, and Orchardson, and 
Pettie : 

‘Confounded crew,’ interrupted Dick, very rudely. 

‘Chacun & son gout, my boy, but that is the public goat, and 
when it gets that for its shilling, and plenty more, why it won’t 
patronise your opposition, Mr. Crane and all. Besides, where’s 
your money? You ask people to guarantee it, but the public is 
content, the swell artists are content, and I don’t see where the 
tin is to come from for a rival establishment. 

‘Oh, you throw cold water on everything!’ cried Dick. 
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‘Under such showers,’ I said, ‘the bud of genius blossoms into 
the flowers of prosperity.’ 

But he was gone! 

After Dick left me I began to think about the Royal Academy, 
and the artists, and the public, an old worn topic, but one that 
keeps ‘ returning like the peewit.’ 

The Royal Academy, like tall hats, the Bench of Bishops, tips 
to railway porters, the House of Lords, and many other institutions 
is constantly on its trial. Multi sunt qui persequuntur me, the 
Academy might say, and in the person of some of its members it 
has lifted up its voice against them. I would deprecate, if accents 
so modest could win a hearing, the disendowment and disestablish- 
ment of the Royal Academy. When Dean Swift ventured to 
publish some reasons for not instantly abolishing the Christian 
Religion, he showed that persons of wit and humour would be 
deprived, by such inconsiderate action, of a serviceable and 
perennial butt. The Academy supplies unsuccessful artists with 
the same constant and comfortable object of attack, and I conceive 
that if the Academy falls, the British public itself will be in con- 
siderable danger. As things at present exist, when Mr. Richard 
Tinto does not sell his performances, he simply devotes his leisure 
to reviling the Forty. He taunts them with jealousy, stupidity, 
respectability, success, opulence, tuft-hunting, Philistinism. He 
caricatures them; he writes letters about them to the papers; in 
all societies, and especially over his pipe and whisky-and-water, he 
raises up his voice against the blinded, miserable men who don’t 
make him the very thing he despises—an R.A. By this course of 
conduct Richard becomes a weariness to the somewhat large 
majority of human beings who are either Academicians themselves 
or are not artists of any description. When one meets Tinto, life 
turns into a game of hide-and-seek. Your whole interest is bent 
on evading the subject of the Royal Academy. You would rather 
talk of the Royal Family itself, though that leads him straight to 
the Prince of Wales and the Academy dinner. You guide the 
discourse in the direction of Newmarket and the Cambridgeshire, 
but that reminds him that Mr. Frith once painted ‘The Derby 
Day,’ and off he goes on the vulgarity and popularity-hunting of 
the Academy. You speak of poetry, but from the sorrow of 
Chatterton he glides, by an easy transition, to all the martyrdoms 
of which the Academy has been guilty, to all the glorious out- 
siders who perished in their pride owing to Academic cruelty. In 
fact Dick’s talk is a perpetual prose ‘ Adonais,’ in which the 
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Academy takes the unattractive réle of the Quarterly Review, as 
denounced by Shelley. The very private characters and talents of 
the Academicians do not escape the wrath of Dick Tinto, though 
in other matters he is far from being Pharisaical. He derides 
their dinner parties, he has anecdotes about their blameless 
models, he believes in Ghosts which haunt their studios. And yet 
he lives in a constant surprise—the innocent Richard—that the 
Academy does not elect him at each new vacancy. As if constant 
abuse of a club and its members were the way to avoid blackballs! 

The invectives of Tinto (he is an impressioniste himself, and 
complains that there are no impressionistes in the Forty)—the 
invectives of Tinto have often made me regard the Academy as an 
invaluable institution. It answers to the ‘buffer states,’ which 
we read of in modern political discussions. Bulgaria is, or lately 
was, a buffer state, or, rather, artificial commonwealth between 
two jealous Powers. A buffer state is likely to have plenty of 
history, and not to be over happy. In the same way the 
Academy acts as a buffer between the Wrath of Tinto and the 
general public. Even if there were no Royal Academy, Tinto 
would not be a success. The public does not care for impres- 
sionisme, and, above all, does not care for the performance of 
Dick Tinto. That is not his fault, nor theirs, but merely the 
fault of the nature of things. He is an ingenious artist, the 
public is a good public, but there is no‘ pre-established harmony’ 
between them. They are fated not to suit each other. Now 
Tinto and his friends are pleased to lay the blame of this on the 
Academy, and against the Academy he directs the arrows of his 
tongue. Were there no Academy, he would simply turn round 
and revile the dull Philistine public, you and me, Tom, Dick, and 
Harry—all of us! I know he would, because, to be open 
with the reader, we all do it, nows autres, we poets and novelists. 
There is, thank goodness, no Royal Academy of Letters. If there 
were, each of us failures would perpetually gnash his teeth 
against that harmless and dignified body of men. I have often 
seen, in my mind’s eye, the Royal Academy of Letters. The Duke 
of Argyll would be a member, so would Mr. Lecky, Archdeacon 
Farrar, Professor Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Edmund 
Yates, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Burnand, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
the Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. James Knowles, Lord Tennyson, 
Canon Liddon, and the Author of ‘John Inglesant, Gentleman.’ 
How we would rate the R. A. L., we others; how we would defy 
and denounce it, and long, and yearn, and intrigue to become 
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members! When our books did not sell, when the public 
neglected our lyrics, and never looked at our novels, how we would 
blame the Royal Academy of Letters! Now, as there is no such 
academy, we have nobody to blame but the critics, a little, and 
the public, ‘this great stupid public,’ as Mr. Thackeray called it. 
Perhaps a very few of us blame ourselves and frankly acknowledge 
that we are not very witty, nor very learned, nor very imagina- 
tive, and that if we are failures, it is merely because there is no 
particular reason why we should succeed. The artist in oils, or 
water-colours, or clay, or niello, or what not, has a safety valve we 
lack. He does not blame the public, he does not lay the fault 
on himself—far from it—he simply execrates the confounded 
Academy. Thus, as a butt, a safety valve, a flattering unction 
to self-esteem, the .Academy is simply invaluable, and to boycott, 
or disestablish, or otherwise get rid of the Academy, would be to 
deprive artists of pleasures which they would sadly miss. It is 
just the same in France with their more glorious and ancient 
Academy. The literary men ridicule the Forty, despise them, 
fight with them as the Apostle fought with beasts, fawn on them, 
intrigue with them, and sometimes, like Balzac and Théophile 
Gautier, are left outside after all. 

This is all very well, it may be said, as an ironical view of the 
matter. But the view is even, to a certain extent, correct. The 
mere existence of the Academy gives an extraordinary, though 
often painful and bitter, interest to the painter’s career. In the 
Academy, to tell a truth which many artists do not seem to 
suspect, and which is the best Apology for the institution, there 
is really nothing but a concentrated Public. The Forty, electing 
themselves, are necessarily biassed by all sorts of personal and 
social considerations, and prefer, very properly, a good fellow to a 
‘gruncher.’ Yet they succeed, after all, in being almost perfect 
representatives of the British Public, and its tastes and likings. 
Of late some artists have got up, as we have seen, an agitation 
against the Academy, and their complaint is, to some extent, that 
the Academy stands between the public and them. The ‘Academy 
is the great recognised Art Shop of this country, marked (like 
Crown Derby) with the valuable Royal Trade-mark. To have a 
good place always in Burlington House is to reach the purchasing 
and praising public. Not to have that place is often (not always) to 
miss the purchasing public. Therefore, when that place is denied to 
an artist he naturally decides that the Academy comes between him 
and the world—between him and his daily bread. Such a belief, 
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when sincerely held, is almost maddening. Happily, as I have said, 
in the profession of letters, no author’s life can be poisoned by this 
hatred of a middleman. We all appeal straight to the world, and 
if we do not succeed, either our own incompetence, or the general 
taste, or bad luck, is to blame. But the artist thinks the Academy 
is to blame. He is not so right as he supposes. The Academy 
does not come so much as he thinks between him and the public. 
The Academy is the public. On the whole its judgments exactly 
coincide with the general taste—with the view of le moyen 
homme artistique. The Academy would in vain hang the works 
of our unpopular talent in the best places. The Academy does 
not do so, because it is so representative of the average multitude. 
But, even if it did so, the Academy could not win the average 
multitude to admire the unpopular talent. The Academy cannot 
lead taste, and yet one of the chief complaints is that it does not 
lead—that it is slow to recognise new genius. 

Without mentioning names one may give an example. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, last summer, offered prizes for the persons who 
should best represent the average taste of the average Briton. 
Among the questions set was the task of naming the best landscape 
of the year. About a dozen were named, and among them were 
neither of the landscapes which a refined and critical taste would 
probably have preferred. These paintings did not receive a single 
vote. One of them was well hung, the other was badly hung, 
but it is certain that neither had the qualities which catch the 
general eye and please the majority. The truth seems to be that 
the kind of talent, or genius, which does not suit the Academy, 
or wins the Academy very slowly, does not suit the public; or, 
like spring in the North, ‘comes slowly up that way.’ 

There are men of great genius in art, and (more rarely) in 
literature, who fail to please the multitude of their contem- 
poraries. Millet, in France, is a notorious example. A failure 
with the public, he was also no success in the Salon, though the 
Salon is organised and governed in a manner much more popular 
and less exclusive than our Academy. The public must be 
educated into liking, or pretending to like, such a talent. Now, 
to educate the public thus is not the function of an Academy, or 
of the Salon; it is the function of critics and amateurs. 

The natural public taste is for Mr. Frith and M. Bouguereau ; 
it is not for Millet, or Rodin, or Mr. Gilbert, or Mr. Burne Jones. 
An Academy, as, after all, a representative institution, follows, or 
but by a pace or two precedes, public opinion. Every original 
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talent must be novel, surprising, even bizarre. Most members of 
the general public must stare and laugh at art with these quali- 
ties. Every Academy of prosperous middle-aged conventional 
artists must dislike what rises against their canons. I am sur- 
prised at the chances which the Academy gave young Mr. Millais 
in the old Preraffaelite days. Iam surprised they did not mark 
his works with ‘a big, big D,’ and reject them. It is not the 
tardiness of the Academy in admitting genius that amazes me, 
but their ultimate surrender of the citadel, their opening of the 
gates to the young conqueror. Is Theology so ready to receive 
what is new—is Science, or is Literature ? Had Darwin at once 
an unopposed success, or even Carlyle, or Lord Tennyson, or Mr. 
Browning ? 

This tardiness, this reluctance to admit nove res, to make 
concession to revolution, is not such a very bad thing, as every 
constitutional politician will allow. An Academy which shifted 
with every wind of impressionisme, would be a very useless in- 
stitution. New ideas, new methods, need, like Byron, ‘ something 
craggy to wreak their minds on,’ The Academy is pretty craggy. 
If an original artist can conquer the Academy, there must be 
some real merit in him, some power of persistence. 

So far this may have been a kind of defence of the Academy. 
But that institution necessarily has the defects of its qualities. 
It is a close corporation. It has a sort of monopoly. True, there 
are other exhibitions of every grade; how many the critic knows 
as he pads the weary hoof in Bond Street, or, as the Rig Veda 
says, ‘perhaps even he knows not.’ True, an artist of courage 
and power can dispense with the Academy. Mr. Rossetti, Mr. 
Burne Jones, and others have won fame, and even some 
fortune, with no help from the Academy. The Grosvenor 
Gallery has been of great service; the Suffolk Street Gallery is 
not without its merits; Mr. Whistler can take very good care of 
himself. I do not believe that an artist of merit can be ‘ crushed 
by the Academy,’ as people say, though he would make a better 
income more easily if he were an Academician. Still, the 
Academy is a close corporation, and has a monopoly. What does 
it do with all the shillings it collects? This is a great mystery, 
even an Apologist must admit; and a Royal Commission might 
laudably investigate a branch of knowledge so interesting and so 
obscure. 

Once more, the Academy is, I have argued, only the public 
‘ writ small,’ and it is, therefore, of a spirit far too commonplace, 
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commercial, inartistic. Who can deny that many of its members 
paint pictures which are mere commercial speculations? There 
is no way of preventing that. There is no method by which the 
Academy can be brought to prefer art that is delicate, refined, 
spiritual, that has sentiment and poetry, to art that is slapdash 
and full of false and hasty emphasis. I know not why it is that 
the Scotch school of landscape should often lay on its hues so 
thick, and with so heavy a hand. There are exceptions, and yet this 
school, so favoured and successful in the Academy, seems to me (for 
one) to have a plentiful lack of delicacy, of poetry, of taste, and there- 
fore of permanent merit. Scotch landscape often reminds me of 
Scotch pulpit eloquence : it is sturdy, copious, rich ; has plenty of 
body, plenty of noise and rhetoric, but Dr. Chalmers is not in the 
same kingdom of art as Massillon. Yet, even in preferring this 
art, the Academy represents the public. What is a popular 
preacher? What are his merits? Is he not often pretentious, 
blatant; does he not force the note; is not his colour gaudy and 
his style Corinthian? Yet he is popular. The people ‘will have 
it so’; and soa kind of painting is popular which cannot live 
nor last, which will not bear to be filtered through the judg- 
ments of amateurs and critics. It is popular, and the Academy 
(being popular itself, after all) gives it ample space and honour. 
The Academy could not live and flourish if it did not meet 
the taste of the general. The taste of the general will never 
delight in art that is wholly novel and original. For this reason 
all attempts to upset the Academy, as in the schemes of Mr. 
Holman Hunt and Mr. Walter Crane, must fail. These schemes 
depend on raising large sums of money, as all schemes must 
when war is to be levied on the opulent. Whence is the money 
to come? Not from the public, the public likes the art the 
Academy gives it, and likes it the better the more commonplace 
it is in character and the more obvious in its appeal. It likes 
pictures of pointers breaking into the luncheon-basket on the 
moors, pictures of babies, pictures of bishops, pictures of fox- 
terriers fishing for perch. The public, happily, can also appreciate 
the downright mastery of Sir John Millais, and the extraordinary 
craftsmanship of Mr. Alma Tadema, concerning which, Blake (in 
a spirit of prophecy) wrote a very rude epigram. As the public 
gets all it really wants from the Academy, it will not subscribe 
very freely to an association for giving it (to be plain) what it 
does not want at all. Artists already successful will not be of a 
more subscribing humour, artists who are not successful cannot 
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provide the sinews of war. No, unless legislation interfere, the 
Academy holds the field and is safe enough from the malcontents. 

Probably legislation should interfere with some Academic 
privileges. Even the Academy falls short of ideal perfection. 
Certain peculiarities of the Academy are notorious. The privilege 
of hanging eight pictures on the line enables senile Academicians 
to cover the walls with vast and portentous canvases. Last 
summer the space occupied by Academic foibles, not always 
excused by old age, was rather too large. The national show was 
a thing to smile upon. Acres of wall were covered with designs 
from which a friendly writer must avert his gaze. Like the 
Recording Angel, I drop a tear on the Catalogue. 

To mention names is superfluous, would be invidious, and 
might be dangerous. It is certain that the privileges of Academi- 
cians must be limited in the interests of fair play and national 
art. It is more difficult to see how Academicians, as yet by no 
means well stricken in years, are to be prevented from exhibiting 
canvases which would be justly rejected (but for the artist’s name) 
at any minor gallery in London. The Academy may pass a self- 
denying ordinance, as the President and its best members are 
known to wish to do, otherwise restraint must come from without. 
The character of some of the pictures bought with the funds of 
the Chantrey Bequest is also a marvel to the perplexed race of 
man. Perhaps they are purchased with the benevolent purpose 
of hiding them for ever from human view. This, at least, is a 
charitable suggestion. 

The Academy is far too exclusively devoted to the interests of 
painters in oils. The truly English and beautiful art of water- 
colour drawing should entitle a worthy artist to election, even if 
he never touches oils at all. There should be room for men at 
once so able and so popular as Leech, Cruikshank, and Du 
Maurier; in fact, room for all the plastic arts in due proportion 
to their gravity, excellence, and endurance. The question of 
teaching is a separate question, and requires a separate discussion 
by experts. Meanwhile, with all her faults, do not let us attack 
the Academy as if she were a ‘ haggard and heartless haridan,’ as 
Mr. Swinburne might say. Our best men, our greatest glories, 
have belonged to her—Reynolds, and Turner, Millais, and 
Leighton, and Landseer. If Gainsborough quarrelled with her, 
let us remember the reconciliation of his dying words, ‘ We are 
all going up to Heaven together.’ ll true artists are united, 
after all, by something higher than an interest in having so many 
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places on the line. There have been men—Blake and Rossetti, 
for example—who were probably better outside of an Academy. 
Every good artist, and true, can do without her; most of those 
who revile her would in no case win contemporary success, many 
of them would fail utterly, Academy or no Academy. Were I to 
advise a young painter I would counsel him to abandon his pro- 
fession for some more profitable field of usefulness. Times are 
hard, trade is bad, to do without modern pictures is an easy eco- 
nomy. I confess that, even if I were a millionaire, I could deny 
myself examples of modern English art. But if my young friend 
persisted in his Vocation, I would urge him to paint his best, to 
study his hardest, and never to give a moment’s thought to the 
Academy. The mere existence of the Academy so embitters many 
painters whose spleen would otherwise find no point on which to 
concentrate itself, that entire indifference and independence is 
the only safe path for the young artist. If he keeps worrying 
about the Academy, about success, he can no more be happy than 
a pretty girl who should incessantly distress herself with the 
desire to get invited to Marlborough House. Not Marlborough 
House, nor Burlington House, but sound work and a kindly life 
and ways are the true goal of art, as of the beauty for which art 
is a constant expression of our gratitude to Heaven. Iam nota 
professional painter, but I can quote a painter to this effect. 
Mr. Alfred Stevens writes: ‘Il faudrait avoir le courage de ne 
se préoccuper ni des succés de Salon, ni de l’opinion de la presse, 
ni de l’éventualité des récompenses, et ne s’‘inquiéter que de se 
contenter soi-méme.’ 
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Love's Silence. 


WEET, shall I ask thee why thou art so still, 
Gazing afar into the deeps of space, 
With shadows of the twilight on thy face, 
And eyes that quick with dewy moisture fill ? 
Why is thy laughter’s mellow rippling rill 
Silent and dumb? What chrism of perfect grace 
Shall fall upon those lips and find a place 
To bid their accents on the dusk to thrill? 
Why art thou voiceless, love? Ah, speak to me 
With speech that ever into music grows. 
She turns her eyes, that hold me in their thrall, 
As dark and sweet as night upon the sea, 
Saying, while one swift look upon me glows, 


‘ Love is unutterable and is all.’ 


W. J, HENDERSON, 
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An English Vendetta. 


‘ (\IVE me half the fortune your father made out of my brains, 
and I'll hear you.’ 

‘I don’t understand this. Did you not accept 5,000/. for your 
invention? In fact, sir, I have seen letters of enthusiastic grati- 
tude which you addressed to Sir Philip at the time. Do you 
mean that they are forgeries ?’ 

‘I didn’t know the value of my discovery; your father did, 
and he bought for that wretched sum an invention that has 
earned him half a million. I say that I’ll have no help from you, 
Frederick Staymer. If I can hurt your father no other way, I'll 
starve, and my death will avenge me!’ 

‘I cannot argue with this spirit, Mr. Keeley, and, if you alone 
were concerned, I should say no more. But you have a little 
daughter, I understand ?’ 

‘Don’t think of me, father! If you took a morsel of dry 
bread from them, it would choke me.’ 

Young Staymer turned in astonishment: he thought they two 
were alone in the miserable room. Upright by the window stood 
a slender girl, whose large eyes burned and thin lips quivered 
with passionate excitement. He crossed the narrow floor, and 
seated himself on the small bed beside her. 

‘My child,’ said he, ‘you are terribly prejudiced against us. 
Do I look a villain ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered sullenly, ‘but you come from your father.’ 

‘ Ay,’ cried the sick man,‘and go back to him! Tell him 
what you’ve seen. Give him my daughter’s answer: if we took 
a morsel of dry bread from you or yours, it would choke us.’ 

‘ Have you no kinder word ?’ Frederick asked of the girl. 

She did not answer. 

‘Then I will leave you, Mr. Keeley,’ he said, rising. ‘Five 
thousand pounds will be deposited this afternoon at the Bank of 
England in your name and this young lady’s, if you will give it 
me—to be hers in case of your death.’ 

‘TI refuse the name,’ 
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‘Well, probably I can do without it. But mark me, sir, this 
is no restitution, no acknowledgment of a claim. Sir Philip gives 
it in remembrance of his former association with you, as a sign of 
respect for your great abilities and your ill-success in life.’ 

‘And I throw it back,’ the dying man cried, rising, gaunt 
and ragged, on his mattress, eyes aflame and thin cheeks lit with 
the glow of fever. ‘I throw it back in his teeth—I wish it were 
five thousand pounds weight in gold! Have I asked anything 
from you or yours? I scorn you too deeply, I know you too well, 
and my wrongs are too bitter! I accept no restitution in this 
world, Frederick Staymer, lest it should be placed to your father’s 
credit on high, and spare him one pang of the vengeance which a 
just heaven will exact. Amen!’ 

‘Good-bye, little girl! You know my name, and my address 
is easily found always. Remember that a fortune is waiting you 
at the Bank of England from this day. It would be useless to 
say more to you, Mr. Keeley, but I wish you well.’ 

When Staymer had gone, the child came across and kissed her 
father, nestling to him; but they did not speak for a long while. 

‘I have done wrong, Amy.’ 

‘No, no!’ 

‘Ay, I have, pet. It’s a small thing for a man to be brave 
and firm when he is doomed. But I should have thought of my 
daughter, as he said. A fraction of the sum which is my right 
would be comfort and happiness to you. I’ve ruined your life 
with my obstinacy.’ 

‘Don’t imagine such a thing, father. What I said to the 
young man is truth—their money would choke me!’ 

‘Ah! I began the mischief long since. Heaven forgive me! 
It’s sad that a child of your age should know the wickedness of 
men, and cherish bitter feelings. But the money is there, safe in 
the Bank of England. When I’m gone, darling, your aunt will 
take you to claim it. I think she’s honest, but trust no lawyer— 
don’t trust her too far.’ 

‘ Father, I p 

‘I am tired, Amy. Kiss me now, and let me sleep till Jane 
comes. It will be wearisome to explain to her, and this excite- 
ment has disturbed me terribly.’ 

A long kiss they exchanged, and the girl left him. She with- 
drew to her book at the window, and read till the light failed ; 
then dropped asleep. 

The opening of the door aroused her. ‘Is that you, Aunt 
Jane? Father’s dozing,’ she whispered, 
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‘I can feel my way,’ a voice replied ; ‘don’t move.’ But the 
next moment a chair fell crash. 

‘It’s nothing, father,’ Amy cried. ‘Aunt Jane’s come.’ 

But there was no answer, and in breathless alarm she struck a 
match. 

The sick man lay still. Amy ran to him. 

‘Oh! Aunt, aunt, come!’ In the darkness they leaned 
over him. 

‘My poor little girl, he’s out of his troubles now,’ Mrs. 
Dermot said with rough tenderness. ‘I'll be a mother to you, so 
far as my poor means go.’ 

It is needless to describe the scene. That night Amy was 
taken to her aunt’s lodging, crowded with children already. 
Three days afterwards she attended her father’s funeral. 

When Sir Philip Staymer heard his son’s report, softened 
though it was, he fell into a passion. 

‘I gave you my word, Fred, and I don’t withdraw from it. 
There is the cheque! But I knew how it would be. Keeley is a 
malignant fool, and always was. Did you show him his own letter 
in answer to this raving ?’ 

‘He is in no condition to argue. It’s enough that our con- 
science is clear, sir, and that you can justify every part of your 
conduct if summoned.’ 

‘ But I’m sorry you didn’t read him the letter which says that 
he had tried every means to launch his invention, and would hand 
it over to me in toto for a thousand pounds. With that offer 
before me, Fred, I gave the fellow five thousand, and now he 
declares I swindled him.’ 

‘I know the truth, but that was a reason for not pressing it.” 

‘Well, take your cheque at once, or I may repent—the un- 
grateful ass !’ 

‘I have it safe, sir,’ Fred answered, laughing. ‘Did you 
know Keeley had a daughter ?’ 

‘I know nothing about his affairs. How old is she ?’ 

‘Very much too young to justify the suspicion which I see in 
your look, sir. A very pretty child of ten or thereabouts, and 
even more interesting than pretty. I should like to feel that she 
was provided for, independent of her father.’ 

‘What! The settlement I have made is more than enough— 
five thousand pounds more than enough. One can see, young 
fellow, that you were born with a silver spoon in your mouth. 
When you have earned as much money as that, you won’t listen 
as patiently as I do to a proposal for giving it away.’ 
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‘ But look at my notion, sir. The settlement arranged is cash out 
of your pocket. I only ask you to make me an advance—capital- 
ising two hundred a year out of the sum you kindly allow me.’ 

‘How much is that ?’ 

‘A thousand, I believe, sir.’ 

*I give you credit for an honest belief to that effect. But I 
had occasion to look through your accounts the other day, and I 
find that in the three years since you came of age I have paid, 
one way or another, very nearly seven thousand for you.’ 

‘ Bless my soul!’ 

‘I will show the figures. You see, it’s a monstrous absurdity 

to talk of deducting two hundred from your allowance. Besides, 
Fred, one should be reasonable in charity. I must refuse to do 
anything more.’ 

The young man did not press his point. Conscious that even 
the large sum mentioned had gone in pocket-money and defray- 
ing current debts, he was glad to drop the subject. This revela- 
tion astonished and shocked him. He resolved to ascertain his 
liabilities, to pay them off gradually and to incur no more. But 
this determination applied to the future: for the present, Fred 

» had no idea of abandoning his notion. He knew very well how 
i to raise money, and within the week an additional five thousand 
was paid into the Bank of England for the sole benefit of James 
Keeley’s daughter. 

It was characteristic of the boy that Fred made no further 
inquiries. Returning from the Bank on foot, he met a very 
humble funeral, and, in the sympathetic fashion learned abroad, 
lifted his hat carelessly. He did not look at the cab which 

| followed that poor hearse. But a child therein saw him, and 

/ marked the unusual action. To her it seemed a mockery of the 
dead, a last insult of malice and wrongdoing towards its victim. 
Against her will she had cherished a kindly sentiment towards 
Fred Staymer since that terrible day. It vanished. Amy was 

. glad to think she had kept her secret, and no one knew the 
fortune lying in her name at the Bank of England. 

In the years that followed these two lived as fate and cireum- 
stances decreed. Staymer’s regiment was ordered to India; it 

was a chance of recovery from financial disasters and expensive 
i habits, and Fred wished to profit by it. But Sir Philip, growing 
: more feeble daily, could not bear to part with his son, and he 


\ exchanged into the wealthiest and most desperate corps of plungers 
f of the British service. 
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Amy passed four years with Mrs. Dermot, who kept a very 
small and very miscellaneous shop in a back street at Clapham. 
She looked after the children, and did more than her share of the 
housework, as the unchivalrous customs of woman exact from a 
girl-relative sheltered in charity. Upon occasion she served behind 
the counter, and by degrees the lending library which formed part 
of Mrs. Dermot’s business fell under her direction. 

James Keeley had left very little in the way of furniture 
which his sister thought worth removal, but a number of old and 
stupid volumes she took away simply as ‘dummies’ to fill her 
shelves. The child did not protest, though her young sense of 
justice was outraged. Two years afterwards Mrs. Dermot found 
an opportunity to buy a cargo of novels very cheap, and then she 
offered those unmarketable books at the rag-and-bone shop of 
the neighbourhood. Fortunately, the unlearned dealer was not 
anxious to close, and Amy heard the proposal in time. 

To urge sentimental associations after the lapse of so many 
months would have been futile; she simply represented that her 
father believed his volumes to be worth money, and obtained per- 
mission, after much trouble, to put some of them among the toys 
and sweets in the window. Mrs. Dermot submitted impatiently, 
and day by day, as no purchaser came forward, she declared with 
growing vehemence that they should be sold for waste paper. 
Kind-hearted in her fashion, however, and just a little hopeful to 
the last that something might turn up, the good woman waited 
still, vowing every night that the rubbish should be cleared away ; 
but every morning action was postponed. So it chanced that the 
opportunity came at length, and the man of destiny appeared. 

He was not a romantic personage at all. For some days Amy 
had noticed a shabby veteran who lingered at the window. Pre- 
sently he entered to ask the price of a duodecimo; in a tumult 
of hope and fear she named half-a-crown. ‘ Ridiculous!’ exclaimed 
the veteran, and marched out. Amy did not dare to tell this 
incident. She bitterly reproached herself for fixing the price so 
high ; but when, two days afterwards, the stranger returned, she 
was shrewd enough to draw a conclusion. 

‘Well, my dear, have you thought it over?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I made a mistake. That little volume is five 
shillings.’ 

The old gentleman showed a frank amusement. He sat down, 
laughing. 

‘ Now tell the truth, my child. I hope you always tell the truth?’ 
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‘I hope so, sir.’ 

‘What is the real price you are told to ask for that book ?’ 

‘I am not told to ask any price at all. I guess.’ 

‘Oh, sharp little girl! How did your mother get them ?’ 

‘ My mother is dead, sir, and they belonged to my father, and 
Mrs. Dermot is going to sell them for waste-paper—with his name 
in them too—to be torn up!’ 

‘Well, well, child, they sha’n’t be torn up.’ 

At this moment Mrs. Dermot appeared. 

‘TI am trying to strike a bargain for these old books, ma’am. 
What do you ask?’ 

‘A pound apiece, aunt!’ Amy cried. 

‘A pound apiece! You must excuse this little girl, sir, 
please. She’s not clever.’ Mrs. Dermot was observing his ex- 
pression, and did not know what to make of it. ‘ Not a pound 
apiece,’ she continued, doubtfully ; ‘I’d say—I’d say two-pounds- 
ten for the lot.’ 

‘ Here it is, ma’am,’ the old gentleman replied, with a merry 
look at Amy. ‘You needn’t give me a receipt. Twenty-four 
volumes—I know them all. I'll send my servant immediately to 
carry them away. Now, I don’t agree with you that this young 
lady is not clever, and I back my opinion by making her a present 
of two-pounds-ten for her share of her father’s property—for her- 
self, ma’am, you understand. Good-bye, little girl! I shall come 
to see you occasionally.’ 

The servant, who arrived in a cab, haughtily informed Mrs. 
Dermot that his master was very rich, a widower with one child, 
and a great scholar. Nearly every day for some weeks he visited 
the shop, buying all sorts of rubbish, and chatting with Amy. 
Then he vanished for two years; but on his return the visits 
recommenced, and Mrs. Dermot began to think there was some pur- 
pose in them. Amy had greater reason to suspect the same thing. 

At length it was declared. Mr. Thomas announced his name, 
and asked a private interview with the aunt. 

‘T havea daughter, ma’am,’ he began, ‘ about the age of Miss 
Amy. She is not very bright, but very gentle and loving, and 
she is heiress to a great fortune. Various circumstances make it 
awkward for me to provide her with the amusements and com- 
panionship which are still more necessary because, as I have said, 
my Louisa has not the resources in herself which other children 
enjoy. Now it has occurred to me that if you would permit your 
little niece to bear my child company, it might be advantageous 
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to everybody concerned. Let us try it for a month, she spending 
the day at my house and returning here to sleep. I should add 
that the girls will be treated quite alike, share the same lessons, 
and wear the same dress, if you do not object.’ 

A pang of maternal envy shot through Mrs. Dermot’s bosom. 
Why was not this chance offered to one of her own many 
daughters? But the unworthy feeling did not last. The same 
afternoon she paid a visit to Mr. Thomas, saw his pretty child, 
formed a high opinion of the housekeeper, and came to terms. 
At the end of the month’s trial a definite engagement was con- 
cluded, and Amy went to live, for a time unfixed, in the big 
beautiful house on Clapham Common. 

Her young mistress—though there was no hint of such rela- 
tionship between them—proved to be emphatically a ‘ sweet girl,’ 
lovely of face, pure and affectionate, but weak of brain. The 
mischief did not go beyond weakness. 

With friends Louisa showed a spirit, simple always and easily 
dashed, but almost merry ; towards strangers in all likelihood she 
would never be otherwise than submissive and distrustful of 
herself to a degree which might well cause a parent anxiety. 

Mr. Thomas had married the sister of Sir Philip Staymer, and 
with certain branches of that family he kept up a close acquaint- 
ance. Amy did not learn this fact, as it chanced, until the 
arrangement was completed. She resolutely proposed to break it 
off, giving her reasons. 

‘Bless me!’ said Mr. Thomas, ‘are you the daughter of that 
poor fellow? Iremember him. Well, well, it’s a hard case that 
Fred Staymer should have half a million, and you—but we can 
get over the difficulty, my dear, by calling you Miss Dermot 
henceforward. I'll manage it.’ 

So Amy changed her name before any of the hostile family had 
seen her. ‘ 

In process of time she met several, but Sir Philip did not call, 
and his son only once. He observed the companion with interest ; 
but if any vague recollections rose in his mind he could not 
trace them. A fine young soldier he was, as Amy could not but 
admit. His efforts to divert Louisa failed disastrously, good- 
natured and amusing as they were, for such quick life and high 
spirit simply abashed the shy and timid girl. Seeing this, Fred 
gave her up carelessly, and turned to Miss Dermot, who was not 
more cordial. Dismissing both the little fools from his mind, he 
called no more. 
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So years passed until either girl reached her eighteenth birth- 
day, with no recollection of a bitter word or thought betwixt them. 
Then Mr. Thomas died suddenly. 

Saving a few legacies, he bequeathed all his fortune to Louisa, 
who was placed under the guardianship of Mr. Anthony Staymer, 
one of his brothers-in-law. Upon Amy Mr. Thomas settled an 
annuity of 100/. a year, and made a bequest of 5,000/.; but these 
legacies were conditional on her remaining with Louisa until the 
marriage of the latter. In due time the girls withdrew to 
Mr. Anthony Staymer’s fine dwelling. 

It was thought by persons interested that Fred could not ruin 
himself, though he tried his best, since gambling was no passion 
with him; and they backed their opinion by lending him money 
at an exorbitant rate. But circumstances unforeseen upset the 
calculation. 

Both Sir Philip’s brothers had withdrawn from the firm, but 
he still remained at its head in association with three nephews. 
Creeping age, however, warned him to retire. The partners 
objected and prayed in vain: Sir Philip went to Shuttleton, and 
commenced a thorough overhauling of affairs. Three days after- 
wards his nephews fled. 

Things did not prove quite so bad as they would have been, 
doubtless, had the inquiry been delayed. The great firm was not 
insolvent, hut a very large sacrifice would be necessary—how 
much was not ascertained when Sir Philip died of shame and self- 
reproach. Fred left the service, and bent his untrained intelli- 
gence to affairs. In process of time it was discovered that the 
whole sum left by Sir Philip in personal property would not suffice 
to meet the liabilities of the firm and his son’s private debts. 

Anthony Staymer advanced what was needful on mortgage of 
the estate, but it was clear that Fred could not keep up the house 
on what remained. He wished to sell, to rejoin the army, and 
make a position for himself. 

But his uncle had other views; what they were needs no 
telling. Fred came to Thetford House for a visit presently. 

Louisa was now a beautiful girl, but a look of trouble and 
anxiety in presence of strangers marred the expression of her 
perfect face. Though contact with Amy’s high spirit had done 
much to give her an appearance of ease in society, the instinct of 
self-distrust and obedience remained at least as strong as ever. 

Upon these characteristics Anthony relied, if, as gras very 
improbable, she should not fall in love with her brilliant cousin. 
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Amy also was beautiful, though in quite another style, clear- 
eyed and resolute, eager, impulsive. I fear that she heard of the 
Staymer misfortunes in still delight, regarding them as ven-~ 
geance for the conduct of Sir Philip towards her father. If she 
forgave the old man now that he was dead, her resentment did not 
perish with him, for was not Frederick still rich, as she understood, 
while James Keeley, who made that fortune, had almost starved ? 

Staymer Hall was advertised ‘To Let,’ and the young man 
made his home for a while at Thetford. These shocks had 
sobered him a little. Amy found herself obliged to confess that 
he was not the loud, empty-headed rake she had been pleased to 
fancy, but doubtless he would prove to be just as objectionable in 
some other way. A few days after his arrival, however, a very 
small incident disconcerted her. 

The three were riding through a lane, in which low posts and 
rails had been set at intervals beside the path, for some object 
long forgotten. The flow of talk was dull and laboured. To 
make a small diversion Amy leapt each barrier and challenged 
her companions to follow. Louisa rode gracefully, but with no 
courage, and when she prepared to obey, as usual, her distress 
was evident. Fred dissuaded her so gravely, with such an 
anxious demonstration of the peril, that Amy conceived very 
scornful ideas of his nerve and horsemanship. 

A mile or two beyond they met Mrs. Anthony driving home. 
Louisa complained of fatigue, dismounted, and took a seat beside 
her aunt. 

‘Now, Miss Dermot,’ Fred exclaimed cheerily, as the others 
drove on, ‘ are you game for an old-fashioned steeplechase? But 
let us wait till poor little Loo can’t see.’ 

They returned across country, flying, and Amy found herself 
quite out—not in the matter of his riding alone. 

She fought hard against a growing conviction that Fred was a 
chivalrous and gallant fellow. Towards her he showed just the 
mingling of respect and interest and familiarity which became 
their respective positions, but with Louisa he made no progress, 
and Amy was glad to see it. She suspected the projects in view. 

Fred perceived in no long time that the more agreeable he 
made himself the more confused and troubled his cousin grew ; 
though gentle and attentive to her, he fell into a habit of talking 
with the companion. 

It was not easy to keep alive a feeling of distrust and hostility 
as she came to know him better, but Amy struggled, recalling her 
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grievances hour by hour. He relieved her on a sudden, going 
with some friends on a yachting voyage. 

In his absence, a cousin of the other branch took lodgings in 
the neighbourhood, which was convenient for his business in 
town. The Staymers hardly recognised him, for Mark Thomas 
was a very unobtrusive young fellow socially and personally, 
cool, silent, and thoughtful. They allowed him to go to and fro 
much as he pleased, to escort the girls from church on Sunday, 
and to call of an evening. Amy had often met him, but his time 
of greatest intimacy at Clapham had reached an end just at the 
moment when her own began. Mark went to study the language 
and commercial affairs at Leipzig before establishing himself in a 
modest way at home. This cousin was the only male being with 
whom Louisa could be comfortable. His ways did not daunt her, 
and his cool self-possession gave a sense of trust. 

But Amy had no suspicion how far this soft and timid liking 
went until Fred’s return was announced. 

After breakfast on the day which fixed that event, Mrs. 
Anthony took Louisa to her room, whence the child emerged 
trembling and pale and tearful. 

‘Oh, Amy!’ she cried, taking refuge in her friend’s arms, 
‘IT amto marry Fred! Oh, isn’t it dreadful? Oh! I don’t know 
whatever I shall do!’ And so on, helpless in her misery. 

‘If it’s dreadful, darling, you shan’t be allowed to do it, 
that’s all. What did your aunt say ?’ 

‘Oh! she said my mourning was over, and Fred’s would be in 
a short time. And he was coming back on purpose to marry me, 
and he loves me very much-——and—she talked like that! Oh! I’m 
so wretched !’ 

‘Poor little Louie! Well, did you tell her you wouldn’t ?’ 

‘Amy!—Then aunt said it was my duty, because Fred is 
ruined, and I can set the family up again with my money. And 
she doesn’t mean to stand any nonsense, because it’s for my good, 
and I must! Oh, oh!’ 

‘Your manner betrayed you, darling ; but it doesn’t signify. 
It’s not your duty, and if you don’t wish you shall not marry Fred. 
So that’s all about it. Let me think.’ The girl waited patiently, ~ 
sobbing in her arms. 

‘Can we trust Mr. Thomas?’ 

‘Oh yes, but ; 

‘But what?’ 

*I would rather not speak to him, if you don’t mind.’ 
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‘Of course not. I'll speak, if necessary.’ 

‘But, dear Amy, please, if it doesn’t matter, I would 
rather——’ 

‘Show me your face! You won’t? Oh, very well. Then 
I draw my own conclusions.’ 

‘Oh, there aren’t any conclusions to draw!’ But Louisa would 
not emerge from the shelter she had found, erying, with another 
burst of tears,‘ It’sno use! I must marry Fred if aunt tells me!’ 

‘There! Take comfort, little one. I'll see about it.’ 

She requested an interview with Mrs. Anthony, and told her 
that the match was distasteful. That haughty dame resented 
the companion’s status—immovable until Louisa’s marriage—and 
herself personally. She replied: 

‘ We looked for this, Miss Dermot, and my husband thinks you 
have every call to protest. That is the natural view for a gentle- 
man to take, but ladies expect more delicacy from one of their 
own sex.’ 

‘I don’t understand, madam.’ 

‘Of course. Well, Miss Dermot, I advise you to make your 
arrangements, for my niece will certainly be married shortly.’ 

Then Amy caught the significance of her remarks, and hotly 
replied: ‘Perhaps she will, madam, and for my interest in the 
matter I hope it will be very shortly indeed.’ 

Mrs. Anthony did not comprehend now, but she could get no 
explanation. They parted in hostility avowed. After reflecting 
and consulting with her husband, the lady made up her mind that 
Miss Dermot had a wicked scheme for wedding the heiress to 
some low fellow, probably a connection of her own. Thereupon 
she kept strict watch over the letters, forbade her servants to 
admit any visitor to Miss Dermot, and put a stop to outdoor 
exercise on Louisa’s part. Thus absorbed in one idea, she paid 
no attention to Mark Thomas. 

Amy and he came to an understanding very quickly. He 
heard the news with indignation, confessed his love, and declared 
himself ready to elope, if needful, at a moment’s notice. But 
this was an abstract proposition. When Amy had brought the 
cousins together, and Lousia, frightened almost to death, had 
given a trembling consent, practical questions arose. Mark was 
not prepared to marry just then. He had sunk all his means 
available ina speculation, absolutely safe, and sure to give a large 
return. But for the moment he was penniless. 

Some men, Amy thought to herself with scorn, would take a 
girl they loved just as she stood, would carry her to the registrar’s 
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office, and establish her in their bachelor lodging without an 
instant’s question that she would be happy there—and somehow 
Fred’s image flashed across her mind in thinking of such a man. 
But young Thomas was methodical, a slave to respectability; by 
that disposition, indeed, Louisa’s confidence had been won, and 
her love followed. The registrar’s office he could accept at a 
pinch, but the house, the furniture, the decent surroundings of 
a bourgeois marriage, how could they be dispensed with? And 
Mark had no cash. Moreover, he could think of nobody who 
would lend, and an accommodation bill was no less than anathema. 
So matters stood when Fred came home. 

Amy knew her charge too well to advise dissimulation. That 
effort would have raised embarrassment to such a pitch that she 
might have fallen ill. Things were bad enough already. The 
aunt gave a vigorous reminder in the morning, with the result 
that Louisa seemed almost idiotic when they met. Mrs. Anthony 
declared to Fred that this was her manner of showing delight, 
and, under the peculiar circumstances, the explanation was not 
actually absurd. But it could not be accepted long, when from 
day to day the girl grew paler, and her pretty forehead creased 
more deeply with lines of bewildered distress. Uncle and aunt 
urged Fred to propose and have done with it at once: they 
guaranteed Louisa’s joyful consent, and they answered for the rest. 
Perplexed and pitiful, amused also, he would not take that course. 

On the third day, when they chanced to be alone, he asked: 
‘ Are you in my cousin’s confidence, Miss Dermot ?’ 

‘Perfectly, Captain Staymer.’ 

‘Then you know that our aunt has mentioned to her a certain 
wish of the family with reference to her marriage ? ’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘ And what does she think ?’ 

‘The family cares little what she thinks; but I ; 

‘Pardon me! Let us drop the family. What were you going 
to say about yourself?’ 

‘Dropping the family, I say that your conduct is brutal. 
You know the poor child is weak, that she is mentally unable 
to resist, that she hates—hates the thought of marrying you— 
and——’ 

‘Pardon me again! It is unnecessary to go further. I have 
the information I sought. Now, Miss Dermot, I am not con- 
ceited ; on the contrary, I always bear in mind that I have stil] 
much to learn, and much experience to gather. At the same 
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time, a man of my age cannot be unaware that girls, in general, 
are rather pleased than otherwise to be in his company. Hitherto 
I have never tested their regard to the degree which the family 
has done towards Louisa—resuming the family just for a moment. 
I should like to know, if you can tell me, where her objection lies. 
It is a question purely selfish, but not designed to satisfy mere 
curiosity. I wish to learn, because the hint may be useful at a 
future time.’ 

‘I can’t tell you, sir. Perhaps Louisa is unreasonable, but 
dislike is not governed by common-sense.’ 

‘Oh—dislike! I should be very sorry indeed to think that 
my poor little cousin entertains such a strong feeling.’ 

‘I should not have said that. The word escaped me. I 
believe that in her heart she likes you very much, only—she 
does not love you.’ 

‘Thank you. Then we return to the question, Why not?’ 

Her hasty revolt against an inquiry which seemed to be 
dictated by conceit—though he denied it—was checked by the 
real feeling of his protest. Amy had an inspiration. 

‘Perhaps because she loves somebody else.’ 

‘Ah! that is a comforting explanation! Since you are in 
Louisa’s confidence, I venture to disregard the “perhaps.” Will 
you tell me all about it?’ 

The inspiration still upheld her. Amy told everything. 

‘What a dull young prig! However, I know Mark Thomas 
well enough. He is honest as daylight, and he’ll make little Loo 
happy. I am much obliged to you, Miss Dermot! Leave the 
rest to me.’ 

‘But, Captain Staymer, you will not betray their secret to 
your aunt ?’ 

‘Not if I know it, by Jove!’ he answered, laughing. ‘My 
excellent relatives are so devoted to my interests that they would 
cut me off with a shilling all round if they knew I was not 
following the course they recommend. Be quite easy!’ 

Mark had been away, making a last effort to borrow money 
without the formality of a bill, against which his superstitions 
protested. He came back in high satisfaction, and discussed with 
immediate interest the details of his elopement—for an elopement 
was obviously necessary. Louisa had still two years to pass under 
Mr. Anthony’s guardianship, and he would never consent to her 
marriage with a mere Thomas. Amy was very anxious to know 
where he had found the cash, but amongst this young fellow’s 
virtues the ability to keep a secret was conspicuous. 
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One morning Louisa did not appear at breakfast, and a letter, 
singularly coherent, gave the reason. Amy had made up her 
mind to watch the effect, but at the last moment her courage 
gave way. She slipped from the room before Mrs. Anthony 
descended. 

That lady’s rage and stupor could not be repressed before the 
servants, and Fred took upon himself to order them away. 

‘It’s a dreadful business, of course,’ he said, ‘ but let us keep 
it to ourselves. Confound that impudent young counter-jumper ! 
But I suppose there’s nothing we can do, uncle? They're 
married by this time.’ 

‘It’s Miss Dermot’s doing! She shall leave the house this 
instant,’ cried Mrs. Anthony, pulling the bell-handle with such 
violence that it broke. ‘I'll give her my mind. [I'll tell her 
what she is, the low-born hussy!’ 

‘Please don’t be violent with the girl.’ 

‘You take her part, Fred? She’s been practising her tricks 
on you, has she? Thank Heaven, I can see plainly enough, and 
I'll show her I can speak. Where are those servants?’ She 
tugged at the bell again, and, finding no resistance, snapped the 
handle off. 

‘I must tell you, aunt, that Miss Dermot is not the one to 
blame,’ and he frankly avowed his share in the transaction. 

Ten minutes afterwards Fred left the house. Mrs. Anthony 
had spent her wildest rage on him, and when Amy appeared she 
expressed herself briefly. 

‘You think you have done a very fine thing, Miss Dermot 
of course ; but we have a consolation—in losing our niece we get 
rid of you, and the gain is much more important than the loss. 
It may somewhat damp your satisfaction to learn that my husband 
has disinherited Captain Staymer, and will foreclose on his 
remaining property at once. Good day! I expect you to quit 
this roof before lunch-time.’ 

She was getting into the cab loaded with her trunks, when 
Fred returned. 

‘Oh, Captain Staymer, will you walk a few steps with me?’ 
She told the cabman to follow. ‘Can it be true that Mr. Anthony 
lays the blame on you? Why?’ 

‘ Because I lent Thomas the money for furnishing, I suppose.’ 

‘You did? I half suspected it. But how did they know?’ 

‘TI told them.’ . 

‘Why ?—I guess! It was to shield me! How very foolish ! 
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And how generous! But they have disinherited you, and they 
are going to seize your property? Oh! I am very, very grieved 
that your kindness should be so requited.’ 

‘Oh! never mind, Miss Dermot. I shall see my reward in 
Louie’s face, I hope, soon.’ 

‘ But you are quite ruined now, aren’t you?’ 

‘Not quite. I shall be able to rub along. Don’t look so 
distressed. My notion is to volunteer, and, with reasonable luck, 
I may win a commission before the war is over. That step gained, 
I have no fear for the result.’ 

‘I must tell you something, Captain Staymer. My name is 
not Dermot, but Keeley, and I am the little girl you spoke to so 
kindly eight years ago, when my father lay dying.’ 

‘Bless my soul! That accounts for the vague impression I 
have sometimes felt in observing you. I hope I am forgiven now, 
Miss Keeley ?’ 

‘ Oh, heartily, sir! But you gave that little girl five thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘So I did; and my father gave her five thousand also.’ 

‘Oh!—then you are twice as rich as thought. The money 
is lying untouched. Will you relieve my mind by resuming pos- 
session of it now?’ 

‘Not at the price. I refuse to part with the agreeable sense 
of your approval for ten thousand pounds.’ 

‘Oh! but you are not asked to do that.’ 

* Still I decline. Something more you must throw into the 
bargain, Miss Keeley.’ 

His tone had a significance not to be misunderstood. Amy 
was silent. 

* You don’t ask what it is.’ 

No answer. 

*It is yourself, Amy.’ 

‘Iam going back to my friends, Captain Staymer. If you 
like, we will get into the cab now, and when you have made their 
acquaintance, and thought about it——’ 

‘Then F 





‘ Then—then—of course—I don’t know!’ 
Five weeks later they were married. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 

















Of Homely Tragedy. 


T is but a little place this, and I have been trying hard for 
more than twenty years to know everybody in it. I have 
sometimes vainly thought that I do in fact know nearly everybody 
in it; know nearly everybody in it very well. But on any com- 
monplace morning of a working-day, when I try (I often do) to 
picture out the actual feeling with which these men and women 
are setting themselves to the task before each, I am made to feel 
that I know ever so little. There was one, who has been taken 
away, who used to tell me very frankly of many things he had to 
think of; and in some imperfect way I think I saw into his 
heart and his life. But I see others daily, who (if one may 
reason from oneself to other human beings) must day by day be 
feeling very anxious, very beaten, yet who meet one with a fairly 
bright face, and never utter a whisper of their inner experience. 
A very eminent man, who went maiy years ago, said in my hear- 
ing more than once or twice, I can’t tell you how strange it is 
to me to meet Smith (that was not the name). He has always a 
cheerful word, and a smile on his face: and yet I know that he 
is just about broken-hearted, and that he has to bear a burden of 
care and sordid misery which would soon kill me. Then the 
eminent man, talking freely to another not undistinguished, who 
is gone too, made mention of certain facts as to the actual 
position and the antecedents of poor Smith: and, shaking 
sympathetic heads, the two agreed that if placed in Smith’s shoes 
(very worn ones) they would at once lie down and die. Yet 
Smith, in the fashion named, kept them at arm’s length: thus 
holding his place as a man, thus keeping his self-respect. I 
remember when a silly and fussy little soul, seeking to force him- 
self into the confidence of a suffering woman (the law reports had 
made her sufferings patent to mankind), said, We all feel for 
you so much, Mrs. Brown (that was not the name), im your 
troubles. But Mrs. Brown replied, resolutely, I have no 
troubles, Mr. Littlebody ; and definitively turned away. 
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That friend, indicated above (though his name is not given), 
once said to me, with an anxious face, There may be hyper-con- 
fidence. He said the words as we met in the morning, having 
sat up together very late the night before. Not with some people, 
was the answer: make yourself sure of that. And the fine face 
cleared. I will say here (for some will know of whom I am speak- 
ing) that everything he ever said to me, speaking sometimes as he 
could speak to few, went only to make me hold him in the deeper 
reverence as a truly great man, and in warmer affection as a man 
lovable beyond the manner of the race. 

We are alone, each of us,in our life and our work; as we shall 
be alone when we go away from both. The nearest approach 
which can be in this world to a man’s life and work being 
thoroughly known and understood, is in the case (not uncommon, 
yet not common) of a man’s having found the great treasure 
of a thoroughly-mated wife. She need not be very clever. But 
affection, aud sympathy, give a wonderful intuition of things 
never told: and it is a great step towards knowing a thing well, 
to have it continually before you. When a man who has been 
thus favoured is left a widower, he passes into a spiritual solitude. 
There is a considerable space (not to say a great gulf) between 
most men and their nearest friends. Many men have no near 
friends at all. Many more have only one or two. 

All this that has been said one feels profoundly. Not so much 
through any desolate sense that oneself is little known and very 
imperfectly understood by those who know one best, or at least 
who see one most frequently ; but by having it borne in upon one 
how little one knows of the inner life and experience of those known 
longest, known best. And if we come to know people well, it is 
not through what they tell us: though they be the most out- 
spoken of mankind. Words do not suffice to express human feel- 
ing, with its lights and shadows, its unspeakable variety of 
conscious experience. We come to know people well through long 
watching them; specially at times when they have no thought 
that they are under the microscope. And then we are made to 
feel how complex is the homeliest character. There are those 
who think to dash off a human being’s nature as by one deeply 
marked pencil-stroke :—A conceited creature, I have heard it said 
by even a wise (though impatient) man: A cantankerous fool : 
A humbug. Ah, that will not do. Human nature is not so 
simple as to be truly described thus briefly. 

I remember very vividly how the departed friend who has 
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been steadily in the writer’s memory as these lines have been 
written, told me, more than once or twice (it never was other than 
most interesting to listen to him, talking upon any subject what- 
ever), how at a certain famous Club whose name and locality need 
not be indicated, he had occasional glimpses of the solitariness of 
intellectual exertion never attained elsewhere. Various eminent 
men, he said, who were members of that Club used there to write 
the articles in which, through divers renowned periodicals, they 
conveyed instruction to an attentive world. To simple country 
souls, whose work must be done in solitude, it is a thing very hard 
to be understood how any mortal should write anything at a Club 
beyond a letter to a single friend. But, passing from that, it was 
related how those distinguished writers would converse in lively 
tones and with uncontorted countenance with any acquaintance, 
till the task was taken in hand: but how, in a few minutes after 
the agony of original composition had been entered on, you would 
see them writhing about on their chairs, glaring fiercely up at the 
ceiling or at indefinite space, twisting their expressive faces into 
horrible frowns. So saying, my friend (who in fact could write as 
well as any of them) sat down at a little writing-table: convul- 
sively writhed and wildly glared at vacancy: stated that he had 
repeatedly beheld four or five popular men at the same moment 
thus twisting and glaring ; and that even such was what must be 
gone through by such as would with success reach mankind through 
the great London newspapers. He felt deeply (he said) both how 
hard and how lonely was the exertion of their whole nature which 
these big-wigs were going through: and he wondered much that 
they did not each retreat to a solitary room where nobody could 
see them. 

Dark days have been passing over this place. We have been 
mourning, with true sorrow, the loss of one gone away. We have 
all made much of the occasion: though not in any way too much. 
But there is humble, homely tragedy going on close to us, going 
on continually: and few know of it. Hardly any one cares. 

It isa smooth, unlined face now, that I am looking at just 
for about two minutes: I am left here for that space alone with it, 
and when the minutes are past, I shall never see it anymore. It 
is the face of a woman of near three-score years and ten. Smooth 
and unlined now, though I have sometimes seen it look lined and 
anxious enough, for never was there a harder-working or a more 
thoughtful creature in this world. The smooth painless face is 
looking out from the last resting-place which can be provided for 
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any of us: God be thanked, we have not sunk to that depth of 
vulgarity and affectation which is implied in calling it a casket. 
I have come to perform the simple service of this nation when the 
sister who has gone before us is laid in the earth. This is but 
Friday : and last Sunday she said toa poor neighbour, in her quiet 
way, I’ll be found dead some day. Such predictions do not often 
come true. But the prediction has come true here. 

Was it selfish, a little ago, when the writer, speaking of work 
carried on to the very end, thought mainly of such work as his own ; 
or in any case, of the work of better educated people, Masters of 
Arts, and the like? Here indeed the hard work ceased not to the 
very end. She went out in the morning to a little room within 
sight of her door, and took to her work. It was humble work, 
though hard, and poorly paid. She was seen by divers neighbours 
running actively about at it. Then for an hour and a half she 
was left alone; and at the end of that time her old husband went 
to see how she was getting on. For she was working by herself, 
as you and I, my brothers who write, are left alone for hours 
together in the chamber where we bend over the page we are 
covering, possibly (though we know it not) writhing and glaring 
and making hideous faces like the more renowned writers in the 
grand club far away. Then, even as somebody looks in upon us 
and briefly asks how our work is prospering, the old man looked 
in. The Sunday prophecy had come true. She was ‘ found 
dead’: kneeling on the ground with her head resting on a rude 
little table. She had been taken from the midst of her 
morning’s work: taken quite away from it all. But what she 
felt, if anything, either of bodily pain or mental perturbation 
(Anaius viai, perturbatus egrediar, said the old schoolman), no 
one knows. Only she was gone. 

If one had known, the last time one exchanged a word with 
her, what was coming: one is ready to fancy, though it is pure 
illusion, that we should have noticed something remarkable in 
what she said and how she looked. It is not so. There would 
have been no difference : none at all. Things will not end drama- 
tically, in actual life. They break off in the most unsatisfactory 
way. After more than twenty years of daily intercourse, I cannot 
remember at all the last time I talked with Principal Tulloch. 
For it never entered one’s mind that it was the last time. He 
had been out of sorts, so we thought: he went away for a few 
weeks’ change, of course to come back again perfectly well, So 
friends slip away. 
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One thing was plain, and the writer remarked it with entire 
approval. When the old man, in a very simple and touching 
fashion, told the story of that day, it never for a moment entered 
into his head that his wife who had left him was not his wife still. 
It is much bigger folk, possessed by a sour and hateful reli- 
gionism, who think it a fine thing to express views which flatly 
contradict the essential instincts of humanity: things more 
sacred than any religion, and which have come straighter from the 
good Power that made us. Sorely warped from the healthful con- 
dition of man must that good soul have been who, lying on his 
bed in the last hour, the poor partner of many anxious years 
ministering to him, said in a solemn voice, Lord have mercy on 
this gentlewoman who was once my wife; and then put her hand 
away. Sharp was the pang which the sour puritan sent to that 
faithful heart. But then the very basis of his religious belief for 
many years had been, that the uglier, more disagreeable and more 
unnatural anything was, the likelier it was to be the right thing. 
And the god in whom he believed was a small-minded, touchy 
being, always on the watch for a slight, and shabbily jealous to see 
human creatures care for any one but himself. It is a terrible 
thing to say of any professed Christian that the god he has been 
taught to set up is not the God you worship at all. But surely 
moral qualities which are mean and devilish make a deity quite 
as far from the truth as any hideous Hindoo idol, physically re- 
volting, can be. That decent dying man, who (let us hope) did 
not know the meaning of what he said, would doubtless have 
looked down as from a huge elevation upon Charles Kingsley vehe- 
mently saying that unions like his own were for eternity: upon 
the dear woman who said to Stanley, in parting, Think of me as 
im the next room: and would not have been touched in the very 
least by the story Carlyle tells of the German king, holding the 
hand of his dying wife, who when the faint breath had ceased, and 
those around thought she was gone, felt the chilling hand give 
three slight, slight pressures; which did not mean farewell. 

He was too simple-minded, that old friend of mine, to vex 
himself with perplexities as to where his wife had gone. She was 
at rest; she was where things are far better. That was quite 
enough ; his faith was simple, was firm. Just yesterday a good 
woman, fading away through unutterable weariness day and night, 
but now nearing the change, said to me as I left her, Rest will 
be sweet. And I suppose it is rest which is uppermost in many 
minds, as it was with the weary Nathaniel Hawthorne. But the 
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look-out is very vague. One sometimes wonders that good people 
are content to have it so vague. I knew a little boy, long ago, who 
had done some very small wrong-doing ; and then was possessed 
by the feeling that things could never be right again. All that 
remained for him was to run away. Accordingly he proposed to 
a little brother, a few years older, that they should run away 
together. The elder brother was so much amused by the sugges- 
tion, that he pretended to assent to it, to see what the little 
desperado would do. Finally, each having taken a large piece of 
bread, they started on a dark winter night. After going a hundred 
yards, the elder suggested to the younger that probably there was 
no need for fleeing from their home ; and they came back to find 
the desperate trouble could ‘be most simply set right. For in 
that house punishment was unknown. The heads of it did not 
scruple to say that they esteemed Solomon as a very silly person 
in the matter of education. And the result, so far, has been 
incomparably more satisfactory than was the result of Solomon’s 
free use of ‘the rod.’ His son proved the very greatest fool in 
history. But when the wanderers returned, it was asked, with 
much interest, of the small wrong-doer, what he intended to do 
when he had fled from his home. Oh, just beg about, was the 
ready reply. I have often thought that even so vague is the out- 
look of most of us, thinking of a future life. The little man did 
not in any way realise what it would be when the dinner-hour 
came: still less what it would be when the winter-night settled 
down, with its awful cold and darkness. And we are all extremely 
like him. Which is very strange. 

Then comes the question, How will they do without you? I 
think it very likely that whenthis good old woman felt that some- 
thing had laid hold of her which was quite different from anything 
known before, her main thought would be, Who would take care 
of the poor old man? He was all she had to think of. JI could 
not have lain down at a worse time, were the words of the most 
faithful of servants and friends, when the trouble came which 
laid her aside, and in a very few days took her away. An infinity 
of things which ought to be done pressed upon the faithful heart. 
But the poor mother, the working man’s wife, who did everything 
for her children: I know no more touching tragedy than that 
which I see too often, when she has to go. All the details of their 
little stock of raiment: their daily food: their school-books, their 
getting ready for school, their being sent punctually: their little 
illnesses : their little faults which need correcting (not punishing) : 
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and how, in anxious marketing, to make the hard-earned wages 
go farthest: these are the things which crowd in, which weigh 
very heavily. I confess, quite frankly, and I am not in the least 
ashamed of it, that when I have had to look on a poor sharp face, 
on a poor dying creature rent by such cares; I felt at least a 
thousand times as much as I should feel for a Prime Minister 
disappointed of his majority, or for an Emperor (or the like) 
deservedly kicked out by the nation he demoralised. As for the 
dethroned monarch, I have no doubt I care for him exactly as 
much as he ever cared for any one but himself: the precise 
amount need not be specified. But I have found that which was 
like to break one’s heart in the concerns of my poor parishioners. 
I have found a pathos far beyond Aschylus or Sophocles in the 
homeliest of Homely Tragedy. 

A. K. H. B. 
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Marrying and Giving in Marriage. 


By Mrs. MoLesworts, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ HATHERCOURT ReEcTorY,’ ‘ CARROTS,’ &C, 


CHAPTER I. 


T is but seldom in life that events—unexpected or little looked- 
for events more especially perhaps—bring with them cause 
for either unmixedrejoicing or unmitigated regret. I doubt if 
news often illumines a human countenance with less qualified 
pleasure than shone in the face of Lady Christina Verney the day 
that her husband announced to her his reluctant acceptance of 
a certain mission, diplomatic or financial, perhaps both—its 
precise nature may be left indefinite—which would oblige himself 
and his family to take up their abode in Paris for a period of 
several months. 

Life, it is but fair to Lady Christina to premise, had not been 
all a path of rose-leaves to her. Her lines had lain over some 
rough ground, and the pleasant places had been tardy in making 
their appearance. And it is open to question if overmuch 
scrambling or picking one’s way should be looked upon as of the 
nature of salutary and wholesome discipline. The skin may 
harden and toughen till the delicacy of perception and touch 
suffers irretrievably : some mire too is apt to stick. 

And above all are these disastrous results to be apprehended 
when the outset of life—childhood or youth—is subjected to 
ungenial conditions. This had been pre-eminently the case with 
Lady Christina Verney. 

‘So you are pleased?’ said Mr. Verney, rubbing his chin 
undecidedly and staring into the fire. | 

‘Pleased? I should think so. It is the very thing of all others 
I should have wished. It will bring you forward, Owen ; there is 
no saying what it may not lead to. And—long ago I knew Paris 


so well—I shall be delighted to be there again, and above all to 
take Aveline.’ 
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‘You will miss the season here,’ remarked Mr. Verney. He 
was far from a stupid man, but his wife puzzled him sometimes, 
well as he knew her, and he glanced up at her from under his 
shaggy fair eyebrows with a somewhat dubious expression. 

Lady Christina smiled in a superior way. 

‘The season, my dear Owen,’ she repeated. ‘ You surely do 
not think so poorly of me as to imagine me one of those worldly- 
minded women who would complain of missing the season when 
it is so clearly at the call of duty. Besides, we may make some 
pleasant acquaintances in Paris. My old friend Madame de 
Boncceur will be delighted to introduce us; she’s in a very good 
set I believe. It will do Aveline no harm to see a little French 
society, though I should not wish her to form intimacies exactly. 
They look at things so differently from us ; in some ways there is 
so little sentiment about them. They are so practical, so worldly.’ 

‘Humph,’ said Mr. Verney, ‘ the French have a trick of calling 
spades spades now and then.’ 

But he did not speak impressively, and his wife scarcely heard 
what he said. 

‘There 7s a coarseness about the French notwithstanding 
their surface refinement,’ she agreed—she would have agreed 
with anything Mr. Verney chose to say that morning. ‘No, I 
shall discourage any intimacies certainly. But there may be 
some of our own English friends there,’ she went on with an 
almost imperceptible change of tone, which did not, however, 
escape Mr. Verney. ‘The embassy people of course we shall 
know, and my cousins, the Roslands, will be staying a while on 
their way back from Cannes, and—oh yes, by the bye, I heard from 
Lady Ayrton the other day that Sir Francis will not be able to 
return home for three months at least, and they hope to be 
joined by their son almost immediately. Poor Sir Francis, he 
has had a sad time of it. I shall be glad to cheer her a little, 
poor thing.’ 

Mr. Verney did not answer. He was still staring into the 
fire, still rubbing his chin. 

‘I wonder what Christina has got in her head,’ he was saying 
to himself; but outwardly he made no sign. 

‘It will cost us a lot of money,’ he said at last, rousing him- 
self; ‘I was talking about it to Bart this afternoon.’ 

‘Then if that is all Bart has to say on the subject he had 
better keep his remarks to himself,’ said Lady Christina, with a 
slight touch of asperity. 
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‘Come now, Christina, you’re not fair on him. He didn’t 
suggest the idea, he only agreed with me when I said so. On 
the contrary, poor fellow ’—but here Mr. Verney broke off, quickly 
resuming again—‘ he was saying we might let this house.’ 

‘ Of course we can let this house,’ said Lady Christina; ‘I do 
not need your brother to remind me of that.’ 

This time the asperity was quite unconcealed. Mr. Verney 
wished he had refrained from quotations. 

He rose from his seat—a process which took some little time, 
for he was very tall and very spare, and his movements were 
deliberate—stretched himself as he stood on the hearth-rug, and 
seemed about to make up his mind to leave the room, when the 
door opened and a girl came in. 

‘Papa,’ she exclaimed, ‘I didn’t know you had come home. 
Are you busy ?’ she went on, glancing from tall, irresolute-looking 
papa on the hearth-rug to mamma, bright-eyed and energetic, 
already re-established at her writing-table with a pile of notes 
and letters, of neatly docketed bills and tradesmen’s books, before 
her—how many thousand times in her life had not Aveline Verney 
seen her thus ?—‘ Are you talking? Shall I not stay?’ 

‘We have finished talking,’ said her father. 

Lady Christina said nothing. Five minutes before she had 
been in brilliant spirits, but somehow the mention of her brother- 
in-law had rubbed the bloom off her first pleasure. Still the solid 
satisfaction was there, and it carried the day. 

‘No,’ she said, after a minute’s silence, during which Aveline 
stood there uncertain, with an indefinite and not unpleasant feel- 
ing of expectancy. She was going to hear something ; she scented 
it in the air. What could it be ?—nothing bad surely. Papa and 
mamma did not seem annoyed. ‘No,’ said Lady Christina, ‘ you 
need not go away. Owen, you had better tell her; she is no 
longer a child. At one-and-twenty,’ with this time the very 
slightest shadowy hint of reproach in her voice ; ‘ at one-and-twenty 
many a girl is at the head of a house. Tell her, Owen.’ 

Then Aveline turned her inquiring grey eyes to her father. 
She was tall like him—tall and fair, but not spare, scarcely indeed 
to be called slight, but yet with a girlish litheness about her 
which accorded with the underlying appeal in eyes on the surface 
calm if not cold. 

Mr. Verney unfolded his long length yet a little further, but 
slowly, as he prepared to speak. 

‘I had a letter from Paris this morning, Avé,’ he began. 
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Then something caught his attention about the lower buttons of 
his waistcoat or his watch-chain; he frowned down at the misbe- 
having object and began disentangling it as if all else were 
unimportant. It was a peculiarity of Mr. Verney’s to stop short 
at the end of the first sentence whenever he had anything of 
interest to announce. Aveline knew this so well that her eagerness 
increased. 

‘From Paris,’ she murmured, under her breath, and a faint 
colour rose to her face. But aloud she said only one word— 

* Papa !’ 

It pulled him together again, and the appeal, uppermost now in 
the girl’s eyes, kept him to the point. 

‘Yes, from Paris, he repeated emphatically, as if Aveline had 
questioned his statement. ‘I don’t know if your mother told you 
that there was an idea, some time ago, of my undertaking a sort 
of—oh, you couldn’t quite understand without a long explanation 
—a sort of mission there in connection with my department here. 
It will be a private arrangement—not coming much before the 
public. I thought it unlikely to go through, but to-day I have 
received the definite offer of it, and I have accepted it. Your 
mother is pleased at it—and so are you—eh?’ 

For the girl’s face expressed unmistakable delight. 

‘Of course I am pleased, papa,’ she was beginning, but her 
mother interrupted. 

‘I don’t think that is the question, Owen,’ she said. ‘ Aveline 
has, I think, been too well brought up to put her own personal likes 
or dislikes in the first place, when it is a matter of consequence 
for the whole family.’ 

‘I didn’t mean,’ began Aveline, timidly, glancing at her 
father, but he said nothing. ‘ We shall all go to Paris, I suppose ?’ 
she asked, this time speaking to her mother. 

Lady Christina turned to her husband. 

‘ What are you thinking about the little ones?’ she said. ‘ Of 
course Chris and Arthur will stay at school, but Leonora and the 
nursery children 

‘They must all come,’ said Mr. Verney, more decidedly than 
he had yet spoken. ‘ At least I won’t go without them,’ 

Then Aveline’s face, which had expressed suspense, grew 
completely sunny again. 

‘I don’t know what I should have done without Leo,’ she said, 
but too low for her mother to hear. 

Mr. Verney was dining at his club that day. Lady Christina 
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and her daughter were alone at table, and in such circumstances 
the dinner was of the simplest, for Lady Christina had not served 
her long apprenticeship to high class poverty in vain. 

Mother and daughter spoke little, but Aveline was not uneasy. 
She saw that Lady Christina was silent from preoccupation of 
mind only, and that, apparently, not ofa disagreeablenature. There 
was no sensation of weight in the atmosphere, as of a storm 
brewing, such as the girl had learnt to descry the premonitory 
symptoms of, and to dread. 

‘ Poor mamma,’ she said to herself; ‘ no doubt she is counting 
over how many pairs of sheets, and pillow-cases, and table-cloths, 
and tea-spoons, will have to be packed up to take with us. I 
wish I cared more about things like that; if I did, perhaps we 
should get on better. I think I could fancy myself caring if— 
if I had a little house of my own, and somebody who thought I 
did things nicely, and——’ 

A moment later her mother looked up sharply, and glanced 
across the table. Aveline felt herself blush. 

‘ What are you thinking of, my dear ? ’ asked Lady Christina. 

*A mixture of things, mamma,’ Aveline replied truthfully. 
‘Just at the very instant you spoke, I was thinking that 
Mademoiselle has so often said that French pillows are a different 
shape from ours—she used to grumble at ours—and I was won- 
dering if our pillow-cases would do.’ 

Lady Christina still looked at her daughter. 

‘Was that really the only thing you were thinking about ?’ 
she said. 

‘Mamma!’ exclaimed Aveline, ‘do I ever tell what isn’t 
true? I didn’t say it was the only thing I was thinking of—I 
said it was what I was thinking of at the instant you spoke.’ 

‘You are the very queerest mixture of a woman and a baby 
of any girl I have ever known,’ said her mother. But her tone 
was not unamiable. 

Aveline smiled a little. 

‘Wasn’t my remark a practical one?’ she said. ‘ Seriously, 
dear mamma, I do wish to be practical, and to help you more. 
You are always thinking and working for us. Wouldn’t it be a 
good time for me to begin taking more charge of things just now 
when we are going away ?’ 

‘No, my dear. It will be time enough when you have a house 
of your own to take charge of,’ said her mother. And Aveline 
said no more, though she sighed a little. 
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Lady Christina rose from table. 

‘I must go,’ she said. ‘I have several letters to write to- 
night. You needn’t cut that tart, Aveline, it will come in so well 
cold for luncheon to-morrow. If you haven’t had enough to eat 
you can have something later with tea. I shall want a cup of tea, 
for I shall be writing till late.’ 

‘I’ve had quite enough, thank you, mamma,’ said Aveline, 
getting up in her turn. ‘If you don’t want me I’m going to Leo 
in the schoolroom, and to say good night to the little ones.’ 

So she went off to the nursery, while Lady Christina betook 
herself to her letters. 

But Aveline did not stay long with the younger children, 
She was eager to get to the schoolroom, where her sister Leonora 
was still busy at work preparing to-morrow’s lessons. 

‘I’ve nearly finished, Aveline,’ she exclaimed, as the elder 
girl came in. ‘ Wait two minutes only, and then we can talk. 
Papa is out, I know.’ 

‘And mamma is busy. She doesn’t want me,’ said Aveline. 
‘I told her I was coming to you.’ 

‘And we can talk comfortably,’ said Leo; ‘I am so glad. I 
have such lots to say.’ 

‘Finish your lessons first,’ said Aveline. 

She seated herself on the least uncomfortable of the school- 
room chairs, and drawing it towards the fire sat gazing into it, 
like her father. She was very like him as she sat thus, and Leo, 
darker and more energetic, hurrying to get her work done, peering 
with bent brows into dictionaries and grammars, reminded one 
forcibly of Lady Christina engrossed by her accounts. Yet in 
spite of difference of feature and complexion, that much discussed 
outward expression of affinity, that commonly called ‘family’ 
likeness, was strong and unmistakable between the sisters. 

‘There !’ exclaimed Leonora, collecting her books and papers, 
and piling them neatly together as she spoke ; ‘there, now I’ve 
done. Mamma will be more particular than ever about my 
French now that we are going to Paris. I do so want to hear all 
ubout it, Aveline. Papa only told me a very little—he said I 
might ask you. Are we going soon? Aren’t you awfully pleased, 
Avé? Avé, shan’t we see Mr. Hereward there?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ said Aveline, somewhat impatiently. 
‘You run on so quick, Leo, you confuse me. I wish you would 
talk of one thing at a time. We shall see lots of people, no 
doubt ; I wish you were a year, or a year and a half, older—if you 
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were seventeen, perhaps mamma would let you go out a little. 
It would be so nice. I should like it so much more if I had you 
to think about, and to talk it all over with afterwards.’ 

‘We do the “talking over afterwards” pretty well as things 
are,’ said Leo. ‘ And it is no use dreaming of my coming out till 
you are married, Avé. Mamma would not hear of it. So I hope 
you will take pity on me before long.’ 

Aveline sat silent for a few moments. Then she said rather 
abruptly : 

‘I know mamma would like me to be married. I sometimes 
wish it could be all settled, and that I could just be told I must 
do it—that it would be right. I don’t know that I'd mind much.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you just ?’ said Leonora, with schoolboy emphasis, 
which she had caught from her brothers. ‘ When it came to the 
point, and you found out you didn’t like the man , 

‘No,’ persisted Aveline, speaking more eagerly than her wont. 
*I don’t think I should mind. It would be a satisfaction to 
think one was pleasing one’s family, and , 

‘Suppose it was a really horrid man?’ Leo interrupted. 

‘No good parents would want their daughter to marry a horrid 
man?’ said Aveline. 

* But if you couldn’t like him?’ 

‘If one was quite sure one couldn’t marry anybody one did 
like or might have liked,’ said Aveline, vaguely, ‘I don’t know 
that one would much mind.’ 

Leonora looked at her reproachfully. 

‘When you talk that way you're not at all like a heroine—and 
I like you to be a heroine,’ she said. 

‘I never could be one,’ said Aveline, smiling. ‘But some- 
times I think I should be glad to please mamma at almost any 
cost,’ and the girl sighed a little. 

Leonora hesitated before she spoke again, and when she did it 
was almost in a whisper. 

‘ Aveline,’ she said, ‘when you speak of knowing you can’t 
possibly marry any one you like, are you—don’t be vexed with 
me—are you thinking of Mr. Hereward ?’ 

‘Oh, Leo!’ said Aveline ; ‘ you wre rather tiresome. Why do 
you keep on always about Mr. Hereward? I’m sure I have told 
you about plenty of other men I have met.’ 

* Yes,’ said Leo, composedly; ‘ you havecertainly. But many 
of them I never saw, and those I did see never took any notice of 
me. But he always did—he was so nice when he came to call on 
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Sundays if ever I was in the drawing-room, Don’t you remember, 
Aveline ?’ 

‘I’ve been trying to forget about him,’ the elder sister 
answered, naively. ‘I daresay I should almost forget him in a 
while if I never saw him again. I think I shall be sorry if he is 
still in Paris when we go, for if he is I can hardly help seeing a 
good deal of him. Mamma likes him, and she is sure to ask him. 
He would be useful to her, I daresay.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Leonora. Then she, too, sat silent for a few 
moments. ‘I don’t think I want to be grown-up, and come out, 
and all that,’ she remarked gravely, at last. ‘ Life is very diffi- 
cult for girls, I think.’ 

‘Well, perhaps then you can understand a little what I mean 
about French girls,’ said Aveline. ‘ Life cannot be so difficult for 
them.’ 

‘I'd like to know how they feel about it,’ said Leo. ‘Do you 
think we shall get to know any, well, Aveline ?’ 

Aveline shook her head. 

‘I don’t in the least know how mamma intends to do,’ she 
replied. ‘She has some old friends in Paris, but I don’t know if 
we shall know much of them.’ 

Leonora was by this time ensconced on the hearth-rug, her 
head leaning on her sister’s knee. 

‘ What are you thinking about?’ said Aveline. 

The child—for she was scarcely more—sat up and looked at 
her sister. 

‘I don’t quite know,’ she said, shaking her dark curly hair out 
of her eyes, and smiling a little. ‘I think I was thinking what 
things I’d wish for if a fairy gave me some wishes.’ 

‘It’s no use thinking of such things,’ said Aveline. ‘There 
are no fairies and no wishes, and not much good luck. Still 
there are some nice things sometimes. I’m glad we’re going to 
Paris—at first I was exceedingly glad, and then when I began 
thinking about it I was not sure about it. But on the whole I 
think Iam. I am so thankful we are all going, Leo. It would 
have been dreadful if you had been left behind.’ 

‘But mamma never thought of that, did she?’ said Leo, 
looking startled. 

‘ Papa didn’t, said Aveline. ‘He said he wouldn’t go with- 
out you and the three little ones. And mamma is so anxious to 
go that she won’t make any difficulties about anything.’ 

‘Is she so pleased about it?’ said Leo. 
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‘Very. I can see that she is. I wonder why—it will give 
her a great deal of trouble, and we shall miss the season here,’ 
said Aveline. ‘I suppose she will like to see some of her old 
friends again—she always says she was very happy in Paris when 
she was a girl. I think we'd better go to her now, Leo; she 
must have finished her letters I should think,’ and Aveline got up 
as she spoke. 

‘I’m going to bed,’ said Leo ; ‘I’m not dressed, and I’m sleepy. 
Good-night, Avé—if mamma asks for me, tell her I was doing my 
lessons till late and so I thought I’d better go to bed.’ 

Lady Christina was still writing when Aveline went into the 
drawing-room. 

‘Is that you, Aveline?’ she said, with a slight touch of im- 
patience. ‘I haven't finished my letters yet. Get a book, and 
don’t speak to me just yet.’ 

‘I wonder what mamma has so much to write about. I wish 
she would let me help her,’ thought the girl to herself. But she 
sat down quietly, and either read or pretended to do so, till at 
last Lady Christina rose, with a sigh half of relief half of weariness, 
with two or three letters ready for posting in her hands. 

‘Ring, Aveline,’ she said; ‘I will send these to-night,’ she 
added, half speaking to herself, ‘even though it is late. They 
may catch an early mail,’ and when the servant came into the 
room she told him to post them at once. 

‘Will you have a great deal to do about our going to Paris, 
mamma ?’ asked Aveline. 

‘Naturally,’ said her mother, ‘a family like ours can’t be 
moved without a good deal of trouble. But as it is so clearly for 
—for your father’s good, we must not mind the trouble.’ 

‘Shall we know many people there?’ asked Aveline. ‘Shall 
we go out a good deal?’ 

hardly know,’ said her mother. ‘Of course we must go 
out, though probably not as muchas here. But I should like you 
to see something of French society, though I should not care for 
you to see much of it. And there will probably be some of our 
English friends there—the Roslands and the Ayrtons certainly.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, not that horrid Wilfred Ayrton; it will quite 
spoil Paris if he is there.’ 

‘Aveline, I am ashamed of you,’ said Lady Christina; ¢ you 
are really past the age for talking so childishly. You know very 
well that I am exceedingly fond of the Ayrtous. They have been 
very steady and kind friends to me for many years, and it isn’t 
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right to dislike a man just because he is—well, perhaps a little 
slow and heavy, and not particularly good-looking.’ 

‘It isn’t for that I dislike him,mamma. He is so very selfish 
and—and coarse somehow. It isn’t only that he is stupid.’ 

‘How often have you seen him to enable you to form such 
a matured opinion of him, may I ask?’ said Lady Christina, icily. 

‘Oh, mamma, don’t be vexed with me. I’ve only seen him 
two or three times, I know. But what does it matter? I do 
think Lady Ayrton ’s very nice and kind, and I'll like her as much 
as you wish. And it is she that is your old friend, not that—not 
her son—so you needn’t be vexed with me,’ and Aveline leant 
over her mother to kiss her. 

The kiss was not repelled ; caresses were somewhat rare in the 
Verney family—perhaps Lady Christina appreciated Aveline’s kiss 
more than she would have thought it wise to allow, perhaps she 
had her own reasons for not wishing to rouse discussion or dis- 
agreement on the subject of Mr. Wilfred Ayrton. Be that as it 
may, she permitted, if she did not return, her daughter’s kiss ; and 
there was even an approach to a smile on her face as she replied : 

‘I am not vexed with you, my dear. I am very tired, and I 
have a great many thingson my mind. I suppose it is impossible 
for a girl of your age quite to enter into all I have to think about. 
But don’t get into the habit of taking up foolish prejudices, what- 
ever you do, Aveline. There is nothing more fatal to a girl’s 
success in life.’ 

‘ One can’t help knowing whom one likes and dislikes, mamma,’ 
objected Aveline. 

‘Yes ; but in many cases it is right to keep one’s mind and judg- 
ment in abeyance, as it were, and still more, to have some respect 
for the judgment of others—of one’s parents for instance. And 
where your opinion of any one in particular has not been 
asked. P 

‘You don’t see that I need give it,’ said Aveline, laughing. 
‘Very well, mamma, I won’t obtrude my likes and dislikes, and 
I'll try not to be prejudiced. Now isn’t that good of me? What 
could I say more ?’ 

The fair smiling face was irresistible. Lady Christina herself 
was the one to volunteer a kiss this time. 

‘ Good-night, my dear,’ she said ; and as Aveline left the room, 
‘I’m sure I only wish for her good,’ she added to herself. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHEN one is still very glad of good fires in London—when it is 
indeed still so cold that it is difficult to imagine the time will ever 
return when a good fire will be no longer the best thing in life— 
there are nevertheless, as everybody believes and as many people 
know for themselves, places where already it is almost overpower- 
ingly hot. Pau is one of those places. All of a sudden some 
spring morning, the sun bursts out with extraordinary vigour ; 
the short season of sharp biting cold seems like a dream, and one 
has to look at the dates of the newspapers or of one’s letters to 
make sure that it is only March or April and not August. 

On such a day, about four in the afternoon, one of the letters, 
—the principal one indeed—that Lady Christina Verney had written 
on the evening after her husband’s acceptance of the Paris ap- 
pointment, reached its destination. This was the sitting-room 
of a handsome suite on the first floor of the Hotel Beau Soleil. 
The person to whom the letter was addressed was standing near 
the window, beside which an invalid couch was drawn up. A 
gentleman, elderly if not old, lay on the couch. At the moment 
the servant came into the room he was speaking in a rather 
querulous tone to the lady beside him. 

‘ Away for the day, you think? Itis very inconsiderate of him. 
I never see him. I might just as well have no son. But it must 
be your fault, Sophia—you have not the knack of attracting him 
to stay at home as other mothers manage to do. It is very hard 
upon me—this wretched health and everything—Wilfred first of 
all—going to the dogs.’ 

Lady Ayrton moved to her husband with some words of 
apology or deprecation on her gentle, faded face. 

‘I'm sure I’m as sorry about it as you can be, Francis. I 
would do anything to’ 

But the welcome words, ‘ A letter, my lady,’ interrupted her. 

‘A letter from Christina Verney. I am glad of that,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I hope there will be something to amuse you in it,’ 
and she sat down as she spoke and began to open it. 

‘To amuse me,’ grumbled Sir Francis ; ‘ not very likely. This 
outrageous heat, joined to all my other discomforts, is enough to 
send me out of my mind or into my grave at once.’ 

But all the same he watched his wife’s face with interest as she 
read quickly down the first page of the letter and eagerly turned 
it without speaking. 
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‘Well—what is it? What are you smiling about like a— 
what is there in the letter? Can’t you speak, Sophia?’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon!’ she exclaimed. ‘I quite forgot you 
were waiting. I am so very pleased, Francis. The Verneys will 
be in Paris when we get there. Mr. Verney has to be there for 
some months, as Christina spoke of some time ago, and they are 
all going over.’ 

‘Is that all there isin the letter? I don’t see that it matters 
much to us—I like Verney well enough, but I don’t particularly 
care about him. I really thought there was some pleasant news 
for once,’ growled Sir Francis. 

‘It isn’t wnpleasant,’ said poor Lady Ayrton ; ‘ you have often 
said you liked both Christina and her daughter. The pretty, fair 
girl, you remember ?’ 

‘Yes—she’s not a bad sort of girl. Quiet and nice-mannered, 
not one of those dreadfully noisy creatures you see so many of 
nowadays. If we had had a daughter like that now—but no 
doubt if we had had a daughter we should have had no more 
satisfaction out of her than we have out of that precious son of 
yours, said Sir Francis, waxing bitter over the imaginary 
daughter’s deficiencies. 

‘Wilfred may marry,’ began Lady Ayrton, ‘some one whom 
you would really like, and : 

‘I pity his wife,’ said Sir Francis. ‘I may be a selfish 
valetudinarian myself—I’m not going to defend myself—but upon 
my soul, Sophia, my wife is not to be pitied in comparison with 
Wilfred’s, should she ever come to exist. At his age I had some 
generosity, some chivalry, some ambition—but Wilfred ’ and 
the invalid gave a gesture of disgust. 

Lady Ayrton looked distressed. 

‘I think youare hard upon him,’ shesaidtimidly. ‘All young 
men——’ 

‘Don’t talk twaddle, Sophia,’ interrupted Sir Francis, testily. 
‘You know in your heart that what I say is true. You've got 
some scheme in your head, I suppose—some plan for marrying 
your precious son and reforming him——’ 

‘My dear Sir Francis, I do beg you not to use such strong 
expressions,’ said Lady Ayrton, more resolutely than she had yet 
spoken. ‘Any one overhearing you would think Wilfred was a 
perfect reprobate.’ 

‘ And they wouldn’t be far wrong,’ said her husband. . ‘ Never- 
theless, I’m not publishing my opinion to the world. There is no 
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one to overhear what I say. And I have no wish to interfere with 
your plans—if you can get him married to any decent girl, 1 am 
sure I shall have no objection. It would be a great relief not to 
have him always loafing about us.’ 

‘ And not five minutes ago you were complaining that he never 
comes near you,’ said Lady Ayrton, with some spirit. ‘ Really, Sir 
Francis : 

‘Tut, tut, my dear, I’m not going to defend myself. Drop 
the subject, for Heaven’s sake; we always quarrel when we talk 
about Wilfred—and no wonder. There is certainly nothing very 
agreeable to be said about him.’ 

The subject in question was not fated to be so easily dropped; 
for at that moment Mr. Wilfred Ayrton in person entered the room. 

‘Good morning, sir. How're you getting on to-day?’ And 
then without waiting for an answer, ‘It’s confoundedly hot— 
can’t we get away from this beastly hole, mother? There’s not 
a breath of air in the place.’ 

Sir Francis looked at him without speaking ; then he turned 
to his wife. 

‘Will you be so good as to give me my book ?’ he said to her 
coldly but civilly. It was one of his peculiarities always to speak 
civilly to his wife in his son’s presence. 

Lady Ayrton handed him the book; then got up and crossed 
the room to the further window—the letter which had drawn forth 
the discussion with her husband still in her hand. Mr. Ayrton 
followed her. 

‘What’s the matter with him, to-day ?’ he said in a whisper, 
though not so low but that, had he been particularly anxious to 
do so, Sir Francis might have heard his words. ‘ Not much in- 
ducement for a fellow to try to please a surly old ‘ 

‘ Wilfred,’ said his mother, with a warning glance. 

* Well, I want to talk to you, mother. Will youcome out? The 
band’s playing, and those girls that arrived last night are sure to be 
at it. I want to see them—I rather fancy they’re good fun. I 
only came in because you're always bullying me about being civil 
to the guv’nor, and I didn’t exactly want to get further into his 
black books at present.’ 

Lady Ayrton sighed. 

‘Is it about money again, Wilfred ?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t see what else it’s likely to be about,’ was the gruff 
reply. ‘I’m not going to stand this doling out money to me when 
I know that there’s plenty. I’m five-and-twenty—it must all 
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come to me sooner or later, and it’s downright absurd that I 
should be kept as short as a schoolboy.’ 

Lady Ayrton did not answer. She glanced at Sir Francis—he 
seemed to be falling asleep. 

‘We can talk better outside,’ she said. ‘I will go with you 
to the band. Wait for me at the door of the hotel. Your father 
is asleep, I think.’ 

Five minutes later the mother and son were on their way 
to the ‘ Place,’ where at a certain time of the day in fine weather 
many of the visitors assemble. Mr. Ayrton had not apparently 
recovered his good temper. His face, at the best of times heavy 
and stolid in expression, looked sulky and forbidding, his short 
thick-set figure was not rendered more graceful by a certain 
lifting of the shoulders peculiar to him when displeased ; Lady 
Ayrton, whose proportions were far from sylph-like, whose fat fair 
face could scarcely be called interesting, seemed attractive and 
agreeable in the extreme when compared with her unlovely son. 
She had in her time been a pretty girl, a more genial and active 
life might have left her still a pretty woman; Sir Francis on his 
side had been remarkably handsome, and intellectually speaking 
a man of parts; why Wilfred should be what he was, was a 
problem over which his father sneered in his cynical moods, and 
groaned at those times when physical suffering left not even 
strength to be cynical. 

The pair walked on for some little way in silence. Suddenly 
Mr. Ayrton gave an exclamation. 

‘There they are! Look, mother-—those people on the other 
side. The one in that green and gold dress is the best-looking, 
and the jolliest too, I fancy,’ 

Lady Ayrton raised her eyeglass and looked languidly across 
the street. 

‘Americans I should say,’ she replied; ‘I never can admire 
Americans, Wilfred. They may be handsome, but they are such 
very bad style.’ 

Wilfred’s face grew sulky again. 

‘Sure not to admire anything that takes my fancy,’ he mut- 
tered. Aloud he said, ‘ What sort of girl do you admire? There’s 
not: a decent-looking one here that I’ve seen.’ 

‘No,’ agreed his mother, ‘I haven’t seen many this year. 
Perhaps we shall be more fortunate in Paris, Wilfred. I hope to 
meet some old friends there. I have had letters to-day.’ 

Wilfred did not seem particularly interested. 
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‘ If it’s anything to hasten our leaving this place I shall thank 
my stars,’ he said. ‘I couldn’t have stood it till now if I hadn’t 
been hard up.’ 

‘How are you hard up?’ asked his mother. ‘ Your allowance 
is a magnificent one, Wilfred—for a man alone I don’t see that 
you could wish for more.’ 

Mr. Ayrton grunted. The best part of him came out when he 
got his long-suffering mother to himself, At least he was sure of 
being listened to and not sneered at with a caustic bitterness which 
he felt though he scarcely understood the keenness of its edge. 

‘I daresay you're right,’ he said, speaking, for him, gently. 
‘ But I do wish for more all the same. I’ve no one to care what 
I do or how I live when I’m not with you, and I can’t stand my 
father for long. And so I get into all sorts of things—things it’s 
no use telling you about—and then my money goes. I wish 
you’d made a soldier of me, or a sailor, or a backwoodsman, 
mother. I’d maybe have been good for something.’ 

‘You might have been in the army—your father had no 
objection—if you would have worked,’ said his mother, regretfully. 
‘The diplomatic service was what we wished, you know.’ 

‘Oh, that’s rot,’ said Mr. Ayrton; ‘I never could have stood 
the work, even if I could have got into it. What’s the good of 
being rich if one’s to grind away like that ?’ 

‘I was only taking up your own words—about wishing you 
were good for something,’ said Lady Ayrton. 

‘But the point to attend to at the present moment is about 
my getting the money I want,’ said Wilfred. 

‘The getting it for you will fall upon me as usual, I suppose,’ 
replied his mother, ‘and I am by no means sure that I shall 
succeed. Your father is growing tired of it, Wilfred; and so am 
I, Things cannot go on like this. We must come to some sort 
of understanding,’ 

*I don’t know what you mean,’ said Mr. Ayrton, sulkily. ‘It 
must be all mine some day. Other fellows would have got 
all they wanted long ago, considering that—that’s one thing I 
haven’t done, but there’s no saying what I mayn’t be driven to.’ 

‘Driven to ruin yourself, you mean, Wilfred,’ said his mother. 
‘ It is no use talking to you about breaking my heart and your 
father’s, but you cannot be completely indifferent about your own 
future.’ 

‘*Pon my soul, I don’t know but what I am,’ replied he, kicking 
some pebbles with his foot as he spoke. 
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Lady Ayrton took no notice of this ejaculation. They had 
reached the ‘Place’ by this time, but they were still at some 
little distance from the more erowded part where the band was 
playing. An empty bench under some trees was near them. 

‘Let us wait here a moment or two,’ she said, sitting down. 
‘ There is something I want to say to you. You can surely give 
me your attention for five minutes—you can find out the American 
beauties afterwards,’ she went on bitterly, for though Mr. Ayrton 
had sat down beside her, she saw that his eyes were roving here, 
there, and everywhere, in search, doubtless, of the green-and-gold 
costume. 

‘I’m quite willing to give my attention,’ he replied, arranging 
his silver-mounted walking-stick so as to be able comfortably to 
suck the great knob at the top between times as a little refreshment. 

Lady Ayrton sat silent for a moment looking before her. The 
beautiful sunlight glimmered through the trees overhead, their 
leaves casting strange fantastic networks of shadow on the hot 
gravel beneath. The clear voices of some birds twittered cheerily 
close at hand, while the music of the band sounded pleasantly 
soft in the distance. A pretty, bright-eyed girl of seventeen or 
so, passing at this moment with her mother, glanced at the two 
on the bench, and a slight expression of surprise crossed her face. 

‘How can people look so gloomy when everything is so 
delicious ?’ Lady Ayrton heard her say. 

The poor lady sighed, but the remark had aroused her. 

‘ Wilfred,’ she began. Mr. Ayrton left off sucking his cane for 
a moment, and pres slight nod to indicate that he was not asleep. 

‘ Fire away,’ he said lazily. 

‘ Wilfred,’ she went on, ‘ what should you think of marrying ? , 

Mr. Ayrton started slightly—started and then frowned. 
‘ Awkward rather,’ he muttered to himself, but his mother did not 
hear the words. 

‘Don’t see the use of it,’ he said aloud. 

* It would please your.father, it would please me,’ she continued, 
her voice trembling a very little with the last words. ‘It might 
be the beginning of a new life for you. Your father would pay 
your debts again, I feel sure, if you married to his satisfaction, 
and you might start clear on an income more than sufficient for 
every comfort and luxury you could wish. And, you say you have 
no one to care for you, Wilfred, can you not imagine yourself 
caring for and being cared for by a good and sweet girl ?’ 

Mothers are proverbially partial; Lady Ayrton had cherished 
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her maternal illusions with exaggerated solicitude, even while 
refusing to own to herself the frailty of their origin, but yet, as the 
words ‘a good and sweet girl’ crossed her lips, she hesitated and 
faltered. Mr. Ayrton was not looking his best at that moment. 
His face had darkened again, his shoulders were up above his ears 
—he was not an attractive object, to put it very mildly. His sullen- 
looking mouth was firmly shut, and he gave no signs of intending 
to open it. 

‘ Wilfred,’ said his mother, after a little pause. 

‘ What is it?’ he said without moving. 

‘You might answer me.’ 

‘I’ve nothing to say. I don’t want to marry, I only want to 
get the money I need, and to be allowed to do as I choose.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said his mother, suddenly rising to her feet and 
speaking with a strength and decision quite new to her in her 
son’s experience, ‘I wash my hands of you. I shall not ask nor 
advise your father either to increase your income or to pay your 
debts. I am tired out by you, Wilfred—I can do no more.’ 

But even while she spoke her voice broke a little—tears were 
not far off. Mr. Ayrton seized his advantage. 

‘Don’t excite yourself so, mother,’ he said, putting out his 
hand and drawing her down again on to the bench. ‘You 
shouldn’t be so vivacious just because I didn’t jump up and say 
I'd rush off to the unknown young woman on the spot. I need to 
think it over, surely. In the first place, who is she? I know 
you’ve some one in your head. Sit down now and tell me all 
about her, and let’s talk it over comfortably. Whois she? Out 
with it. Whois she?’ 

Lady Ayrton swallowed down the lump in her throat—she had 
lived to be thankful to Wilfred for small mercies. She cleared 
her voice before she replied. 

‘You scarcely know her—the—the girl I should like you to 
marry. But you have seen her and you have seen her people. 
My very old and dearest friend is her mother. I mean Lady 
Christina Verney. The girl I am thinking of is her daughter 
Aveline.’ 

Mr. Ayrton gave a low whistle. ‘That girl, he ejaculated ; 
‘ she’s got no tin.’ 

Lady Ayrton repressed a slight gesture of disgust. ‘ Oh, 
Wilfred,’ she said, ‘is there nothing better than that in you— 
nothing of what I hoped for when you were a little innocent 
baby? Do you not care for anything except money ?’ 
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‘It isn’t money I care for—it’s what it does. There’s no 
getting on without it. And I don’t see that it would mend 
matters for me to burden myself with a wife and family,’ he 
replied, half sulkily and half with a clumsy attempt at jocularity. 

‘You said something about having no one but me to care for 
you. Would you not like to have a wife who would care for you ? 
And if you married to please him, I—I scarcely like to say so 
much—but I think your father would do a great deal. He 
might even give you the Garthdean property at once, and you 
know that brings in an income even you could not grumble at.’ 

Wilfred’s small eyes sparkled. 

‘ Garthdean,’ he repeated, whistling again; ‘Garthdean! Do 
you really mean what you say, my lady ?’ his way of addressing his 
mother when in rare and high good-humour. ‘ Yes, that is worth 
thinking about, and no mistake. But why have you both taken 
such a fancy to this girl? I don’t remember much about her. 
She’s tall and fair-haired and very quiet—not much go in her. Isn’ t 
that the girl? ?? 

‘She is an exceedingly good girl, very well brought up, and 
one that both your father and I could love as a daughter,’ replied 
Lady Ayrton. ‘And the Verneys are poor—very poor—for their 
position ; and, with their large family, they would be glad to 
have Aveline well settled, and—I think she is the sort of girl to 
appreciate being chosen for herself.’ 

‘You mean that she’d think me disinterested, and all that 
sort of thing, if I chose her, when of course, if that Garthdean 
business is settled as you say, I could do so much better,’ said 
Wilfred, coarsely. 

His mother looked at him with again that painful sensation of 
disgust. 

‘You could not do better, even according to your own very 
practical way of putting it,’ she said coldly. ‘The Garthdean 
business, as you call it, will certainly depend on your readiness to 
please us in this matter of your marriage.’ 

Wilfred looked sulky again. 

‘I call that rather hard lines on a fellow,’ “ said. But as his 
mother made no answer, he added after a moment or two—‘I’ll 
think about it. I daresay she’s not a bad sort of a girl.’ 
Inwardly he said to himself, ‘She’s a stupid, sleepy creature, I 
fancy. If she had a pretty house, and some old women and 
school children to look after, I daresay she wouldn’t interfere.— 
I'll think it over,’ he repeated aloud. 
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‘You will do well,’ said his mother. Then she stood up and 
proposed to walk to that side of the ‘Place’ whence the view is so 
beautiful and far-reaching. Wilfred for his part would have 
preferred mingling with the crowd, and passing the green-and-gold 
costume, but he thought it wiser to be conciliatory at the present 
juncture. And Lady Ayrton seemed ready to be more insistent 
than usual. 

‘If this is to be the turn with him,’ she thought, with again a 
faint flutter of hope of better things in her faithful mother’s heart, 
‘I must keep him about me as much as I can. I should like 
people to notice it.’ 

And she exerted herself to be lively and entertaining, smiling 
and even laughing a little when they met some of their ac- 
quaintance, so that more than one of the English visitors 
remarked it, and said to themselves that it could not be true that 
Mr. Ayrton was so.-disreputable, his mother and he looked so 
happy together! 

But no one heard the deep sigh that she gave as she stood at 
last, with her gentle tired face turned to the sky, against which 
the great snow-covered heights of the Pyrenees shone out in pure, 
lonely majesty. 

‘Am I doing wrong?’ she thought. ‘It is so difficult to 
know. Heaven and pure disinterested goodness seem so far away, 
and life is so perplexing. Why was he nota girl? I might have 
succeeded better.’ 

She glanced at her son as these thoughts passed through her 
mind. He was not even pretending to look at the magnificent 
panorama before him—his heavy-featured face, redder from the 
sunshine and the heat, was smiling half sulkily at the antics of 
some little dogs growling and snarling a few paces off, as he stood 
there, stolid, thick-set, and self-satistied—of the earth, alas, and 
very earthy. 

‘I will go home now,’ said Lady Ayrton, with a slight shiver, 
hot though it was. ‘Come with me to the beginning of our street, 
Wilfred, and then you can return here, if you like.’ 

Her spirits rose a little when she found herself alone again. 
After all, she had not altogether failed in her first attempt—she 
could write a cheerful and encouraging letter to ‘ Christina ’ about 
their ‘ plans.’ 

‘ Dear Christina,’ thought the poor woman to herself, ‘how I 
wish she were here! No one can ever understand me and all 
my troubles as well as she does—ah, dear, she thinks want of 
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money the worst trouble, but I can’t agree with her when I think 
of her children—those sweet girls, and her fine, intelligent, manly 
boys.’ 

A long letter was despatched to London in answer to the one 
we have followed thence to its destination—a letter which Lady 
Ayrton greatly enjoyed writing, and which caused a smile of 
pleasant expectation to light up the face of Aveline’s mother when 
she had read it. 

‘ Nothing could promise better,’ she said to herself. ‘I felt sure 
Sir Francis would act liberally if the idea were really suggested. 
And, indeed, what could they wish for more? They don’t need 
money—and one of my daughters as his wife will be the very 
making of the young man. If I could but put a little more 
worldly wisdom, a little more practical common sense into Aveline 
—but it will come—doubtless it will come.’ 





CHAPTER IIT. 


MADAME DE Bonceur ‘received’ on Sunday evenings. She 
begged her friends to come early: she was, so she said, ‘ old- 
fashioned’ in her ideas and past the age to remodel them. She 
was, in point of fact, a good deal older than she looked—old 
enough to be proud of the distinction of years, to be more inclined 
to add one on than to take one off, and to enjoy the look of in- 
credulity with which strangers, especially if they were foreigners, 
received her announcement of the sixty-nine ‘ winters’ she had 
seen. 

‘Yes,’ she would say, ‘I have lived through many changes, 
outlived many good and some bad things, but the world has not 
grown cold to me yet. I speak of my “ winters” because the 
association better suits my white hair and my withered skin, not 
because I find the world wintry. Surely not; on the contrary, I 
am in no hurry to leave it, though that must be as the good God 
wills, of course. I live again in my children and my grand- 
children and my great-grandchildren, the little dears. Yes, 
Jeanne has two boys, and her brother Séverin’s wife had her first 
child, a magnificent little girl, last month. My daughter’s 
daughter is not yet married, a trifle difficult to please perhaps; 
but it will come all in good time; and, indeed, I scarcely know 
what I shall do without her when that day does come, my good 
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little Modeste! But we parents must not be selfish : a bad thing 
to delay marriage too long, as I always remind my daughter de 
Villers. And Modeste is reasonable, in no way fantastic ; it will 
be all right.’ 

So the old lady would chatter on, though even to her most 
intimate friends never too long or too exclusively on her own 
affairs, her bright eyes and pretty gestures enhancing the charm 
of her conversation, so that after a first interview every one went 
away delighted, sure to remark to the first common acquaintance, 
‘how lovely Madame de Boncceur must have been in her youth!’ 
The delight remained, and usually deepened into hearty liking 
and esteem, but the faith in her bygone beauty had to be aban- 
doned. It was well known that as a young and even middle-aged 
woman the Baronne had been rather remarkably plain; as is the 
case in certain landscapes, the partial decay of late autumn had 
brought with it to her a beauty unknown to her summer or 
spring. 

Her daughter, Madame de Villers, had been, and at forty-two 
still was, much handsomer than Madame de Boncceur at her best. 
But, though handsome and amiable with the amiability of a 
somewhat self-concentrated and lethargic nature, she was without 
the elder lady’s ‘charm,’ and, besides this, incontestably less 
intelligent. Modeste de Villers was as handsome as her mother, 
as bright and sympathetic as her grandmother, bidding fair, when 
time and experience should have matured her faculties, to be as 
intelligent and cultivated. Already she had profited much by 
constant intercourse with Madame de Boncceur, with whom, since 
the death of Monsieur de Villers, she and her mother had almost 
entirely lived. 

It was a pleasant house to visit at—a convenient lounge of a 
Sunday evening for those who only cared to pass the time agree- 
ably, a centre of lively talk and varied opinions for the more 
active-minded. For Madame de Boncceur, ‘ old-fashioned’ though 
she liked to call herself, was not so in the narrow sense of the 
expression. Or rather, perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
her ‘old fashions,’ the social opinions and creeds of the France 
of her day, were less narrow in some notable respects than those 
of more modern French society. 

To give but one instance in point. She had no prejudice or 
prepossessions against foreigners, for in her youth the salons of 
Paris received and welcomed many of the most ‘irreproachable’ 
families of the European upper classes. Foreign travel was not 
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then a mere question of money, open to the all and sundry who 
can afford it. The rush of tourists, who, having spent six weeks 
in Switzerland, steamed down the Rhine, and visited the Sainte 
Chapelle guide-book in hand, think they have seen ‘ the Conti- 
nent,’ was yet to come. And, still more important from the social 
point of view, there were in those days English and other foreign 
families making their homes in Paris and other continental towns 
for longer or shorter periods, whose reasons for thus pitching their 
tents in strange lands would bear inquiring into, without risk of 
some tragic or piteous or, still worse, scandalous revelation result- 
ing therefrom. 

So Madame de Boncceur enjoyed the entertaining of strangers, 
and as her relations with English society dated back some one or 
two generations, so far nothing had shocked her delicate per- 
ceptions, or startled her into resolving that she must close her 
doors to her neighbours from across the Channel. 

Her salon was rather unusually crowded this Sunday evening 
on which we first visit it. The Paris season—earlier a few years 
ago than now—was at its height, and on this particular Sunday 
the sudden collapse of one or two expected entertainments had 
left a good many people at a loss what to do with themselves. 

The buzz of talk was becoming bewildering, a few guests were 
beginning to think of withdrawing, when the double doors again 
flew open to admit a tall young man, who at once made his 
way across the two rooms to the white-haired hostess. For a 
minute or two, busy talking to those near her, she did not see 
him. He stood waiting quietly, with a simple ease of bearing 
devoid of the slight awkwardness an Englishman usually feels and 
shows in such circumstances. Yet he was English—a glance at 
his figure, an instant’s gleam from his pleasant blue eyes, told 
the story, though his hair and complexion were dark enough to 
perplex those French critics who can only think of us as sandy or 
flaxen. And something too in his manner, a ready grace, a touch 
of respectful deference, as he gently took and bowed over the little 
thin old hand at last held out to him by Madame de Boncceur, was 
scarcely ‘ English.’ 

‘Welcome at last, dear sir,’ said the old lady, cordially. ‘ But 
you are very late! I hear—I am sorry to hear—that the serious 
illness of the old duke has stopped my cousin’s ball this evening 
—so you mean to make up for your tardiness by staying later 
than you sometimes do, I hope.’ 

‘I confess that idea had suggested itself to me, dear madame,’ 
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he replied, with a smile, in fluent and almost accentless French. 
‘I should have come earlier had I been going on to the ball. As 
it was, I waited to finish some letters, counting on your well- 
known indulgence.’ 

‘Better late than never in your case assuredly,’ she answered. 
‘T particularly wished to see you. I have some news which will 
interest you I think. Wait till the rooms are cleared a little, and 
then we can have our chat. There is my daughter, and Modeste. 
They will be as charmed as ever to see you.’ 

And with a little wave of her hand the old lady sent him off 
to the other room, where Madame de Villers and her daughter 
were standing near the piano. 

By these ladies too, Mr. Hereward, for such was the name 
of the young man, was cordially greeted, Madame de Villers 
extending three fingers, and her daughter bowing with a pleasant 
smile. 

‘ You have a very crowded reception this evening,’ he said to 
the elder lady. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘there is nothing else to do, I suppose— 
two dances have fallen through, you know.’ 

‘I know of one having done so,’ Mr. Hereward said, ‘but I 
hardly think that would make much difference to your salon, except 
that it may have allowed people to stay a little later—every one 
likes so much to come here.’ 

‘And my mother likes to have them,’ Madame de Villers re- 
plied. ‘The more crowded her rooms are, the better spirits she 
isin. I don’t care so much for the world, I don’t like the trouble 
of it. But I foresee that Modeste will be her grandmother over 
again. She takes so much interest in everything—she even says 
sometimes she would like to travel—to foreign countries, I mean,’ 
and Madame de Villers opened her sleepy eyes to express her 
astonishment. ‘I confess I don’t understand that. We are 
fortunate in making pleasant foreign acquaintances without leaving 
our own country.’ 

Mr. Hereward bowed in acknowledgment of the implied com- 
pliment. 

‘ Modeste,’ continued her mother, ‘is looking forward eagerly 
to making acquaintance with the daughters of an old friend of 
ours who is coming to Paris soon. Madame, or rather I suppose 
I should say, Miladi Christine Verney. I do not understand your 
English titles. Her husband, it appears, is only plain ‘ monsieur.’ 
Do you know them ?’ 
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Mr. Hereward had not been listening very attentively. 
Madame de Villers’ voice was slightly monotonous, and it was 
in general quite easy to go on thinking of other things, while 
nominally,.so to speak, engaged in conversation with her. His 
eyes had been wandering about, and just as she left off talking 
they had been caught by something in the figure and pose of a 
tall girl at the other end of the room, which reminded him of 
some one else. 

‘If the hair were several shades fairer,’ he was saying to him- 
self. ‘The colour of the hair makes a great difference—the way 
it is done, and the shape of the head are very like. I wish she 
would turn this way. No, better not perhaps, it would destroy 
the illusion.’ 

He started as Madame de Villers touched him on the arm 
with her fan. 

‘What are you thinking of, my dear sir?’ she said, smiling. 
‘Twice I have asked you if you know this English family—these 
old friends of ours, and you don’t seem to hear.’ 

Mr. Hereward coloured to the roots of his hair. 

‘I beg your pardon—ten thousand pardons,’ he said. ‘I am 
frightfully ashamed of myself. I did not catch the name you 
mentioned. Will you say it again?’ 

It was true that Madame de Villers’ French pronunciation of 
the name had prevented its attracting the young man’s attention. 
Even now she had to repeat it more than once before his slightly 
bewildered earstook itin. Then suddenly his whole face lighted up. 

‘Verney, did you say, madame?’ he repeated. ‘ Lady Chris- 
tina Verney? Know them ?—of course I know them very well 
indeed. Are they coming to Paris did you say? I had not heard 
of it.’ 

‘I wonder you did not know. You in your official position 
should hear of such things sooner than any one, for this gentle- 
man, it appears, is coming over—sent by your Government, I 
suppose—on some mission, I don’t know what. Some financial 
matter between the two countries.’ 

Mr. Hereward’s face cleared still further. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I understand. I knew some one was coming 
over, but I did not know Mr. Verney had been fixed upon. A 
very good choice, too. They will probably be here some time, 
then.’ 

‘Some months,’ said Modeste de Villers, who, though she had 
been standing near, had not yet spoken. ‘I am so pleased, for I 
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am sure these young ladies must be charming. Bonne maman 
says she is sure they are very well brought up.’ 

Mr. Hereward smiled. It was not often he had heard Made- 
moiselle de Villers say so much, for the typical French girl has 
far less to say for herself than our English maidens. Modeste 
spoke with a rather prim childishness, and yet quiet self-confi- 
dence, quite indescribable to those who do not know it. But it 
was quaint and pretty, especially as the girl herself was decidedly 
pretty, and had a soft and musical voice. 

The young Englishman’s smile somewhat disconcerted her. 
She blushed slightly, and a slight look of misgiving crossed her 
face. 

‘You smile, monsieur, she said. ‘Was it at anything I 
said ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Mr. Hereward, hastily, a little ashamed of 
himself. Madame de Villers, by this time fatigued by her unusual 
energy, had sunk into an arm-chair, from whence she could 
scarcely, through the music, hear what her daughter was saying. 
‘That is to say, there was nothing to cause a smile in what you 
said, mademoiselle. I smiled from several causes, but all 
pleasant ones. Among others. I was picturing you and Miss 
Verney together. You would make a charming picture.’ 

‘How? Is she at all like me?’ asked Modeste, with quiet 
girlish curiosity which made her manner more natural. 

‘No, she is quite different. There would be the charm of 
contrast. She is exceedingly fair—fair even for an English girl. 
Her sister, on the contrary, is as dark as you, mademoiselle.’ 

‘Her sister—how old is she? Are there two grown-up 
daughters?’ asked Modeste. 

‘No, only one. The second one, Leonora, is quite young— 
fifteen, sixteen—I don’t know exactly. And there are several 
still younger boys and girls of allages. But I do not know much 
of any of them, except——’ Mr. Hereward hesitated, ‘except 
of Lady Christina, and—I used to meet Miss Verney, of course, 
at dances and evening parties.’ 

Mademoiselle de Villers looked up at Mr. Hereward with a 
peculiar expression in her brown eyes. It was not often that 
she talked so much to a young man—but this wasan Englishman ; 
that made all the difference. She had heard a good deal from her 
grandmother about English manners and customs, for Madame 
de Boncceur considered herself a great authority on the subject, 
and something in Mr. Hereward’s tone had suggested a vague 
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suspicion that here might be one of the curious instances of young 
people in England managing their own affairs, of which hints had 
reached her. Modeste felt suddenly venturesome. 

‘Is Miss Verney pretty?’ she asked abruptly, still keeping 
her eyes fixed on the young diplomatist. 

‘Pretty,’ he repeated; ‘no, mademoiselle, she is not pretty. 
I should rather say she was beautiful.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Modeste, with a half audible sigh of satisfaction. 
Her instinct had been right. There was a flush of unusual colour 
on the girl’s pale face as she turned away. 

‘I should like to marry some one who would speak of me in 
that tone,’ she thought. ‘Monsieur Tercy St.-Ange would never 
have done so, I am sure.—Yes, bonne maman, I am coming,’ 
for her grandmother’s voice summoning her to her side sounded 
across the room. 

An hour later the salons were all but deserted. 

‘I shall hope to call on Friday’ (which was Madame de 
Boncceur’s afternoon at home), said Mr. Hereward, as he ap- 
proached his hostess to say good-night, ‘and then, if you are less 
engaged, perhaps you will tell me about our friends’ coming. It 
is too late to-night—you, madame, must be tired.’ 

‘ Not so tired as all that,’ said the bright old lady, motioning 
the young man to a chair by her side. ‘Stay five minutes. 
What was it I wanted to say? Oh, yes. This good Christine 
has written to ask me to help her to find a house. But I am 
putting the cart before the horse, surely. Had I told you the 
news that my friends—and your friends also, the Verney family— 
are coming to Paris?’ 

‘You yourself had not told me, but I have just heard it from 
Madame de Villers,’ he replied. 

. © Ab, that is all right then. My old head is not as clear as it 
used to be. Miladi sends messages of remembrance to you in 
case I should see you. But I am quite embarrassed about this 
question of a house. She says “house,” but she must mean an 
appartement, not a hdétel. It is several years since she was in 
Paris—perhaps she forgets ?’ 

‘She must certainly mean an appartement, answered Mr. 
Hereward, with decision. ‘The Verneys are far from rich—they 
could not afford a hétel. And furnished hétels are not easy to 
find—as you know. Shall I look about a little—I had to do so 


for my sister last year—and report to you what I see? We are 
not very busy just now.’ 
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He spoke with an evident eagerness which did not escape the 
quick-sighted old lady. 

‘It is most amiable of you,’ she replied. ‘And you will 
probably know better than I, both what they want and what they 
can afford to give. I know all about English tastes and ways, of 
course—but you, having seen them all more recently, may be better 
acquainted with their particular likes and dislikes. Then shall 
we leave it so? You will look about as you did for madame your 
sister, and you will report to me? And of course, if necessary, 
I or my daughter could go and see any appartement. Yes—it is 
an excellent idea.’ 

There was an unmistakable tone of relief in the old lady’s 
voice which caused Mr. Hereward an invisible smile. He would 
have liked to lead her on to speak more of the Verneys, but he 
judged it wiser not to do so. 

There will be plenty of opportunity for my hearing all she 
has to tell,’ he reflected, and for the moment he looked about for 
some other subject of conversation. 

‘I did not see St.-Ange this evening,’ he said suddenly. ‘He 
has been here so regularly of late that. one misses him.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Madame de Boncceur, composedly, ‘we have seen 
a good deal of him this year. He is an excellent young man. 
He will be here again next week, I dare say.’ She looked up at 
Mr. Hereward quickly as she spoke. Something in his expression 
decided her to say more. 

‘ You have heard a rumour perhaps that he—that something 
has been in question with regard to this gentleman and my little 
Modeste,’ she said. 

Mr. Hereward felt and looked slightly awkward. He had 
heard the ramour—had been indeed assured that it was more than 
a rumour. Madame de Boncceur smiled at his embarrassment. 

‘Do not look so unhappy about it,’ she said. ‘You English 
do amuse me sometimes. It is the simplest thing in the world. 
I was only going to ask you, as you know several of Monsieur St.- 
Ange’s friends, to contradict it. It is always best to have no mis- 
understandings about such things.’ 

‘Then it is certainly not to be ?’ asked Mr. Hereward. 

‘ Not to be,’ said the old lady. ‘He is excellent, as I said, 
and for many reasons we should have liked it. But they have 
seen enough of each other now to judge, and Modeste does not 
care for him.’ 

‘ And he ?’ 
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‘He has never been sure enough of her to allow himself to get 
exceedingly attached to her. He would never care for any girl 
who did not really care for him. Perhaps it is that very want of 
fervour about him which has lost his chance. However, there is 
no harm done—far better than your English way of rushing into 
a thing without reflection, and discovering the want of congeniality 
afterwards.’ 

‘But, madame,’ began the young man, eagerly, ‘I assure 
you 





‘Ah, yes—ah, yes—I know what you would assure me! I have 
heard it all so often. That there are so many happy marriages in 
England,&c., &c. Well, so there are in France! Mind,I speak 
of the present day. I am not so wedded to the past as to defend 
the old system, which you English still believe in as devoutly as 
many French believe that you all still dine like Germans at one 
o'clock, and that nothing is to be seen on your tables but half raw 
roast beef!’ 

‘ Thave not found the French so ignorant,’ said Mr. Hereward, 
with a smile. 

‘Perhaps not, because you have known principally those of 
Paris, the most cosmopolitan capital in the world; still more, 
your acquaintances are not only of the quite upper classes, but 
many of them people of the day—who cannot be so ignorant. 
But wait till you know some of our regular old country families 
—people who never leave their chateaux. Then talk of ig- 
norance 

‘It is much the same in all countries, I suppose,’ he replied. 
‘It is astounding how little we know of each other when one 
considers what a mere strip of water separates us physically. 
And though we English travel so much more, I doubt if we know 
much more of the people of other nations, speaking generally, 
than they know of us. We see the places, but that tells nothing 
of the home life.’ 

‘You know less of us in that sense than we know of you,’ said 
Madame de Boncceur, decidedly. ‘ Your novels, even though so 
seldom to be compared with ours as works of art, can be and are 
far more widely read by foreigners than ours, and their constant 
theme is English home-life. Then, too, you are so much more 
quickly hospitable than we. Such of us as do go to England are at 
once admitted into the real family life, whereas it is not one 
foreigner in a hundred, nay in a thousand, that really sees our 
inner circles.’ 
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‘You have thought a great deal about it,’ said Mr. Hereward, 
admiringly. 

Nigel Hereward’s head was rather in a whirl as he made his 
way home. ‘I have no reason to suppose it will hurt any one but 
myself, he reflected, ‘and that’s my own affair. I may go on scorch- 
ing my wings if I like. Were it otherwise,’ he hesitated, ‘in that 
case I’d try to get away from Paris before they come. I’d do 
anything rather than risk suffering for her, But her mother is a 
sensible woman, and she has never seemed to mind throwing us 
together; she must know her own child, and, of course, she 
knows J can’t dream of marrying for years and years, if, indeed, 
ever. No, I don’t see but that I may make myself miserable 
with a clear conscience—it’s no one else’s business. Dear me, 
how little I imagined when I went to Madame de Boncceur’s 
to-night what I was going to hear.’ 

He stood still on the bridge—he was just then crossing the 
river from the old street where he had spent the evening on his 
way to the Champs Elysées quarter where he lived. The stars in 
the cloudless sky overhead were reflected in the clear dark water 
below, the fresh night air seemed unusually reviving and inspiriting, 
everything spoke to him of hope and happy augury. It is so easy 
at five-and-twenty to think that one’s wildest dreams may be 
realised. 

‘Who knows,’ thought Nigel to himself, as he at last walked 
on, ‘who knows what may turn up? My great-uncle Fortescue 
may leave me a legacy after all, or Roderick’s babies may all die 
of the croup—nay, what a shame of me to think of such a thing 
even in joke !’ 

And with a laugh he stepped on lightly 

There was a letter on his table when he let himself in—a 
letter from his step-sister. He ran through it hastily; it con- 
tained nothing of much interest. But as a postscript she had 
added, ‘I hear Sir Francis and Lady Ayrton and their son are 
going to stay in Paris on their way home. Be civil to them, as 
they are neighbours of ours.’ 

‘That little beast!’ ejaculated Nigel. ‘I wonder if he’s 
improved since the licking Seaforth and I gave him at school as a 
finish up. If not—I certainly pity. his belongings.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


S there, or was there ever, any such thing as genius? This 
question has provoked a comfortable little discussion among 
American men of letters. Mr. W. D. Howells appears to think 
that there is no such thing as genius, or at least that there is 
none at present. Mr. Artemus Ward himself once remarked that 
nobody was going around wearing the mantle of Shakespeare ‘to 
any extent,’ and, so far, we may perhaps all agree with him and 
Mr. Howells. But on the general topic, as to the existence of 
genius (literary genius especially), there is room for doubt. Mr. 
E. C. Stedman, the American critic, does believe in the existence 
of genius. In the New Princetown Review he argues against a 
doctrine which Mr. Howells seems to think grateful and comfort- 
ing. As far as I understand the controversy, [am on the side of Mr. 
Stedman. Mr. Howells’ doctrine appears to be that what we commonly 
call genius (as in the case of Thackeray, Coleridge, and so forth— 
the examples are my own) is merely a higher degree of industrious 
intelligence, such as we admire in various men of letters. Perhaps 
this may be an impregnable position, but it defends too wide a 
space of ground. Perhaps mind may be only a higher degree of 
matter, and perhaps matter may be only a more concrete form of 
mind. Both views have been argued, with much comfort, by 
philosophers. But ordinary men do make a distinction of kind 
between mind and matter, between life and death, and even 
between genius and intelligent application. 


* * 
* 

Old philosophers recognised the distinction. We are familiar 
with Plato’s theory of ‘a divine madness’ or inspiration. This 
was but another word for that surprising power of rising above 
everything familiar and expected into the realm of new creations, 
which we call genius in literature. Thackeray felt it when he 
astonished himself by the scene between Becky, Rawdon, and 
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Lord Steyne, in Curzon Street. Wordsworth showed the same 
inspiration (probably without astonishing himself in the least) in 
the moments ‘when Nature seems to take the pen out of his hand, 
and to write for him.’ Genius, in Wordsworth’s case, was em- 
phatically a wind that bloweth where it listeth. It is easy to 
discriminate the inspired passages of Tintern Abbey from the 
passages which are mere flat moralising of William Wordsworth, 
deeply and undesirably self-conscious of his own peculiar moral 
merits as a lover of Nature. But all these examples of genius, 
and any others that might be given, are not, after all, arguments. 
They are only statements of personal impressions. What are we 
to say to a disputant who sees nothing in the Becky scene that 
any ordinary novelist might not have written, or who thinks that 
Tintern Abbey is all on one level of excellence? There is really 
no standard but ‘as the man of taste may determine,’ and how 
are we to take a plébiscite of men of taste? One may have an 
impression that, on this topic, they agree with Mr. Stedman, and 
think the opinions of Mr. Howells an interesting paradox. But 
we cannot decide the cause, and can only console ourselves with 
the old comfortable saw, Securus judicat orbis terrarwm. 


* * 
* 


Dr. Johnson, the old dictator, is probably at the bottom of 
this heresy about genius and its non-existence. A sentence in 
his Life of Abraham Cowley is the text of such discourses. ‘The 
true genius,’ said Johnson, ‘is a mind of large general powers, 
accidentally determined to some particular direction.’ On this 
showing, Thackeray might have become a Napoleon or Warren 
Hastings, if he had gone to Haileybury and not to Charterhouse, 
or Lord Randolph Churchill might have been a lyric poet, if 
his general powers had been accidentally determined ‘ to that 
particular direction.’ But Johnson himself, in this very Life 
of Cowley, seems to be far from intending his maxim to mean 
all that it seems to imply. ‘Yet great labour, directed by 
great abilities, is never wholly lost,—the result may be ‘in- 
genious absurdity.’ 


* * 
* 


It would be, indeed, a melancholy and futile thing to persuade 
mankind that by dint of industry they can make themselves the 
equals of the great, inspired by ‘a certain madness from the gods.’ 
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Possibly we have not in this generation, in literature, examples 
of genius so brilliant as to make sceptics believe that it 
actually exists. Yet methinks there are sparks of it in a writer 
or two, still on the side of youth, and we should not weary of 
expecting more tokens that genius has not deserted the world. 
To acquiesce, still more to rejoice, in this literary pessimism, to 
long for literary equality, is to act as Johnson thinks Milton might 
have done. Like a poet, Milton seems to have thought that 
poetry was a child of the Sun-god, and that it was a drawback to 
have been born in the frosty North. But he should not have 
regretted it, says Johnson; he should have been content with 
eminence ‘ among this lagging race of frosty grovellers.’ Perhaps 
we, too, are ‘a lagging race of frosty grovellers,’ but that would 
be nothing to rejoice over. Perhaps Johnson gave his own 
measure as a judge of genius, when he said, of Lycidas, ‘In 
this poem there is no nature, for there is no truth; there is 
no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that of a pastoral 
easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting.’ How could a man speak, 
with authority, on genius in literature who declared and believed 
that Milton’s sonnets ‘deserve no particular criticism; for of the 
best it can only be said that they are not bad; and perhaps only 
the eighth and twenty-first are truly entitled to this slender 
commendation’? There must have been, when the great and 
well-beloved doctor wrote this, a good deal of ‘ frosty grovelling.’ 





* ~ 
* 


It is not uncomplimentary to the Celtic spirit, I hope, to say 
that the Celtic spirit is a little impracticable. ‘They don’t know 
what they want, and they won’t be satisfied till they get it,’ said 
an Irish orator of his own countrymen. This is the aspiring 
temper, incapable of yielding to circumstances, which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘ Titanic’ when it exhibits itself in litera- 
ture. The ancient Celts had a law, it appears, which punished 
a man who, when arrayed in line of battle, ‘stuck out too much in 
front.’ This contempt of circumstances, which made the Celts of 
old decline to be frightened even by earthquakes, displays itself 
in the whole Celtic land difficulty. Land cultivated in a certain 
fashion, that is in small lots, does not pay in some places. A 
Teuton would therefore give up his farm. But the Celt won’t; he 
just stops there. 

A few weeks ago I had the chance to see a very wretched sight, 
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a Highland eviction, which illustrated these Titanic Celtic 
qualities. 

It was a very wet afternoon, and I was walking along Strath- 
whacket (let us call it), in conversation with a charming old 
Highlander. He carried my rod and creel (empty), but his con- 
versation was as good as any one is likely to find anywhere. He 
spoke of Montrose’s wars, and was not on the side of the Argyles. 
He spoke of the Taishtaragh (I think he called it) or second 
sight. ‘Every man sees three sights in his lifetime they say,’ he 
remarked, and confessed that he had not even seen one ‘sight’ 
yet. ‘But there is a man at Fort William who sees everything 
that is going to happen.’ I suggested that this gentleman might 
make a rapid fortune if he would turn his inspired gaze on the 
British Turf, but at that moment we noticed a great’brown smoke 
hanging in the wet air. It was an eviction. The ‘sight’ was not 
of the supernatural kind which the gillie spoke of, but it was fit 
to make a mark on the memory. Beyond the river there was a 
high, wooded hill, all blue in the rain. Against this the smoke 
arose white, and in the midst of the clear red flame the black 
gables of the burning cottage stood out clear. There were some 
sappy, green bunches of trees by the gable; on the grass near the 
roadside a woman was trying to cover her property—chairs, table, 
an old delf dinner service, all very decent furniture. The old 
gillie was very much excited, and full of anger and pity. ‘The 
pony saw it,’ he said, ‘this is what the pony saw.’ He referred 
to a misdemeanour of our pony, which had shied violently as 
we drove down the road in the morning. To me it seemed that 
the horse was alarmed by a big sheep which had bounced up 
under its nose, but my friend credited the pony with the Taish- 
taragh. ‘The beasts see things we can’t see,’ he told me. This 
gift is very interesting, but it would not comfort me to have my 
neck broken by a prophetic quadruped, because a farmer I did not 
know was going to be evicted. The case of the farmer, if it was 
correctly reported, seemed to illustrate the Titanic Celtic temper 
very well. He had not paid a penny of rent for four years. The 
rent may have been high, but he surely might have paid some of 
it. Yet, though he had economised in rent, he was unable to pay 
his other creditors, and his stock and cattle had been sold up. 

An Englishman would have perhaps thought it well to leave 
a farm which he could not make profitable, when he had money 
and stock. But the Celtic tenant simply declined to leave, in 
spite of many requests and warnings. The burning of his house, 
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it was said, was an example of trop de zéle on the part of the 
Messenger at Arms, who exceeded his instructions. It was cer- 
tainly a miserable and ill-advised action. But, as we slowly 
climbed the hill, and saw the smoke clinging to the valley, and 
saw the blackened beams of an old family home, we seemed to 
discern the differences between our race and the Celtic peoples. 
We have lost the old poetical beliefs, the Zaishtaragh and the 
rest of it. No English beater nor under-keeper (except Kingsley’s 
poet of gamekeeping life) could have talked as that old gillie 
talked, an unschooled man, to whom English was a foreign 
tongue, half learned. History was tradition to him, a living oral 
legend. But we can recognise the nature and pressure of facts, 
without which sad knowledge society would revert into barbarism 


in a fortnight. 
*  # 


a7 
The dying pauper in the old story was told by the Beadle 
that ‘Heaven was not for the likes of him, and he ought to be 
very thankful to have “ another place” to go to.’ The following 
lines express a more unusual discontent of a‘ porochial pauper’ : 


TIRED OF TOWNS. 


‘When we spoke to her of the New Jerusalem, she said she 
would rather go to a country place in Heaven.’—Letters from the 
Black Country. 


I’m weary of towns, it seems a’most a pity 
We didn’t stop down i’ the country and clem, 
And you say that I’m bound for another city, 
For the streets o’ the New Jerusalem. 


And the streets are never like Sheffield, here, 
Nor the smoke don’t cling like a smut to them ; 
But the water o’ life flows cool and clear 
Through the streets o’ the New Jerusalem. 


And the houses, you say, are of jasper cut, 

And the gates are gaudy wi’ gold and gem ; 
But there’s times I could wish as the gates was shut~- 
The gates o’ the New Jerusalem. 
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For I come from a country that’s over-built 
Wi’ streets that stifle, and walls that hem, 


And the gorse on a common’s worth all the gilt 
And the gold of your New Jerusalem. 


And I hope that they'll bring me, in Paradise, 
To green lanes leafy wi’. bough and stem— 

To a country place in the land o’ the skies, 
And not to the New Jerusalem. 





* * 
* 


The society in Bath (in Roman times) must have been as 
queer as in the days of Mr. Pickwick. A recent visit to Bath 
showed that the town was archeologically minded, and proud of 


possessing a Latin inscription scratched on a leaden plate. The 
learned read this relic of Roman Bath in three ways, all quite 
different, but only two of them are printed in the Guide to the 
Roman Baths. The first runs thus, and testifies to the gratitude 
and generosity of a visitor; also, to the absence of any circulating 
medium but copper : 

‘Quintus has bathed Vilbia for me with the water. Along 
with Cliquatis he has saved her for me by means of quin . . . tael. 
His pay is 500,000 pounds of copper coin or quinari.’ Then 
follow names of witnesses. If we only knew what quin .. . tael 
is—can it be quinine cocktail? And what a prodigal fee! 
500,000 pounds of coppers! Appius Claudius only offered ‘ten 
thousand pounds in copper’ (not in coppers) ‘to the man that 
wrings his head!’ But it was in actual coppers that the gentle- 
man whose Vilbia was ‘washed with the water’ showed his 


The other rendering is less creditable to the manners and 
common honesty of society in Bath sixteen hundred years ago. 
‘May the man who stole my tablecloth waste away like water 
unless he restores it. Parties suspected are Vinna, or Exsupereus, 





Severinus, Augustalis, Corintianus, Catusminianus, 
Germanilla, Jovina.’ Apparently the owner of the tablecloth had 
given a little dinner, and his guest had stolen his tablecloth. 
Probably it was a practical joke of pretty little Jovina’s. 

Perhaps both translations are wrong, but both are deeply 
affecting in their revelations of human nature. 


* * 
* 
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The psychology of the Bold Bad Boy has often been attempted. 
In the following stanzas a young lady offers her notion of the 
Bold Bad Boy, who seems to combine cynicism with sentiment, 
and to be not unread in Bret Harte. 


* * 
* 


LEGEND OF THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. 


By M. K. 


The boarders look so good and new, 
A saint it would annoy. 

To squirt upon them two by two 
Would be my greatest joy. 

The boarders think—I know it’s true— 
I am a wicked boy. 


But one—I’ve never known her stare 
As if I were a wall 

That had no business to be there, 
Or anywhere at all. 

And once—to stop she didn’t dare— 
She let a sixpence fall. 


She smiled to show she couldn’t wait, 
And gently said ‘ Good-night !’ 

You bet I pulled my cap off, straight, 
I nodded all my might. 

But now she seldom comes. I hate 
To see her look so white. 


There is a place—she'll go some day, 
Right up above the sky, 

It is uncommon bright and gay, 
Swells live there when they die 

If they are good. Some say we may, 
But that is all my eye. 


They stand with harps and crowns in rows 


For doing all they should. 
But I should miss her, I suppose. 
I'd save her if I could— 
Only a boy that never goes 
To Sunday school ’s no good. 
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And I’m the worst boy in the town. 
I lark, I fight, I swear, 
I knock the other fellows down 
And lick them. I don’t care. 
They'll give her such a harp and crown, 
But I shall not be there. 


Those crowns—if one could hang about 
The gate till all was done. 

She'll stand in a white gown, no doubt, 
With gold hair like the sun. 

I’d like to see them given out— 
I’d never ask for one. 


ANDREW LANG. 





The ‘ Donna.’ 
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